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From the Knickerbocker. 








MEMOIR OF A PAIR OF WHISKERS, 
By the author of the“ Man in the Claret-coloured Coat." 


“ Poor troubled with a broad, black beard, 
That re ym 9 stuck beneath his nose.”—Peter Pindar. 


“ Come not between a dragon and his rage.”—King Lear. 


i. fab. Poatees, dost " — 
of hair upon Alonzo’s li 
Col hy, do L. ngs . 
Amb. I'll tell thee what, my brother, ; 
The time shall come, and we shall live to see it, 
When, for that multiplicity of hair, 
iled, against nature, on an urchin’s face, 
The maidens shall give up their hearts! nay, more, 
Not only shall a “‘ whiskered pandour” take 
His choicest choice among them—but the jades 
Shall love according to the mustache’s fulness : 
Love him alone who cultivates their growth— 
And love no longer than they flourish there ! 
WhiskEranvos, a Tragedy. 

Dororny MerepiTH was my cousin, my favourite cousin. Nay, 
she was, most emphatically, my pet. 

As for Major Abercrombie Crowbar, public opinion was unani- 
mous! A brave man, undoubtedly, but the last man in creation 
for a husband. He thought too much of his whiskers. 

What could Ido! To step between a lover and his mistress is, 
generally speaking, no trifle. There are cases where it is literally 
coming “ between the dragon and his rage.” But Dorothy Mere- 
dith was the finest girl in Lancashire—and my cousin! 

What could she see to love in that baboon, Crowbar? Not that 
the major was so insufferable, apart from his whiskers. But mili- 
tary men are anti-social ; the worst of fathers; the most negligent 
of husbands. They can’t take a joke. Besides, there was no chance 
of a war, and he would make a point of not dying these ten years. 

It is needless to say that Dorothy Meredith was unrivalled in 
accomplishments. How could it be otherwise? Six rich uncles 
had educated her, and she was the legatee of a round dozen of 
maiden aunts. Of course, there was no such match in the country. 

Now for me to stand still and see such a sacrifice—this was ma- 
nifestly impossible. Understand me : I should not take such ground in 
any ordinary case, but Major Crowbar’s mustaches were a foot long. 

It is true, the thing was not so easily done. Interference of this 
kind is a delicate business. Open expostulation is out of the 
question, and friendly remonstrance is only a declaration of war, 
sub rosa. It is surprising how a woman will stick to her betrothed 
“ against the field.” If I knew that her lover had scraped his 
mother to death with an oyster-shell, I should only make her a foe 
for life by the really friendly act of giving her the information. A 
woman, in such a case, will doubt the testimony of a whole regiment 
under oath, and the evidence of her own senses into the bargain. 
Besides, if you could, by some miracle, convince her, you would ac- 
complish nothing: for she forgives even more obstinately than she 
disbelieves ; and unless you can actually produce before her eyes 
a previous living wife and five children, (all the bona-fide property 
of her suitor,) you had much better let her alone. 

It is obvious, then, that whatever exists of interference, must 
occur between Major Crowbar and myself. The hope to prevail 
with Dorothy is altogether desperate. 

To be sure, the major sings a good song; and I am told that he 
can split a man into three pieces with “cut one” of his broad-sword ; 

but he drinks like a fish, and his whiskers are absolutely terrific. 
He marry my cousin with five thousand a-year ! 
“ Rather than so, come fate into the list, 
And champion me to th’ utterance.” 

What can Dorothy Meredith possibly see in that fellow? She 
is my cousin. If she would listen to reason for five minutes! What 
am I talking about? A woman in love, listen toreason? Poh! 

Come what will, it is very plain that this affair must be arbitrated 
between the major and myself. Talking to her is entirely out of 

the question. The fool! Thesilly jade! The good-for-nothing, 
obstinate hussy! Why didn’t she fall in love with an ourang- 
outang, and have done with it ! 

Besides, these military chaps are so tremendous in the matter 
of despatch. They have no remote conception of delay. After 
the place is once fairly invested, nothing will do but a bombard- 
ment, an assault, a cowp-de-main. They can’t wait to starve out the 
garrison. If the thing is to be done at all, say they, 

“Then ’twere well ’twere done quickly.” 


Thus situated, what could I do? To deliberate was ruin, abso- 
lute ruin. Yet-I paused. 


* Published in the New-York Mirror on the seventeenth of May last, 








Not that I was afraid of the major. I am afraid of no man. But | 
there was a quiet ferocity in his upper lip, which I fancy few people | 
would contravene, just for the fun of it. 

Certainly, duels are things to be avoided. I have ever had but | 
one opinion on that subject. This being shot down for another 
man’s benefit, is all wrong. I venture to say that duels never did 


They make awkward gaps in a family circle. I once knew three | 
brothers out of five killed in duels, in the single month of April. 
They were April fools. For my own part, I would never sanction | 
a duel, excepting, perhaps, in those very few cases, where really | 
there’s no getting away from it. 

Yet it was unpleasant, very unpleasant—I acknowledge it. The 
wrong end of a pistol-barrel, levelled, as near as you can judge, at | 
the fourth button, is, to say the least, no joke. And I was no shot. | 
And I happened to know, on the other hand, that the major was no | 
bungler. He had already been the “ principal” cause of nine pri- | 
vate funerals, and the “second” of forty-odd. Things began to 
look serious. But what could I dot He had sworn matrimony on | 
my cousin, and I could devise no other way of getting at him. 


presently see, would have disconcerted my entire plan)—but to 

make him challenge me. This was a nice point. 
When I’m in a quandary, I always look at my watch. It was 

precisely half-past three. “Ha! this is fortunate. The major | 

takes soup at the Red Lion every day at half-past three.” | 
I laid my plan. 





I seated myself within ear-shot of his favourite corner, and called | 
for terrapins and port. I took up the Weekly Chronicle. Ha! | 
what’s this? 


following singular story from the Daily Post: ‘ A coterie of fine ladies 
received and aged the add of a company of fine, smooth- | 





cut in, and cut out the Americans. Before long, a party of Frenchmen 
appeared, and very soon supplanted the Englishmen. Messieurs wore || 
the imperial to the whiskers and mustaches, and it is unnecessary to say | 
that the Frenchmen had to stand aside. By and by, came a company | 
of Russians, so enveloped in whiskers, mustaches, etc, that no one || 
could tell on which side of their heads the face was. This was deci- } 
sive! The Russians married the ladies !’” 


A thought struck me. In a moment I improved on my plan, but } 
said nothing. Just as I had finished this, who should come in but || 
my friend Colonel _ 

“Eh, waiter! make those terrapins for two, and double the port. | 
Colonel, I am glad to see you.” 

“ How are you? how are you!” said the colonel, straining away | 
at his left-hand glove. ‘‘ Warm day this! what's the news ?”’ 

“Umph! nothing special. Nothing but a little scandal about one 
of your professional brethren, Major Crowbar. I hear he’s ina 
bad way?” 

(There was a slight noise in the corner !) 

** How ?” said the colonel, “ how t” | 

“ He lost his commission last night at brag.” | 

(There was a sudden rap on the table in the corner, as of a man’s || 
knuckles: the waiter mistook it for a call, and said, “coming sir!’’) ! 

“You don’t say it !” continued the colonel. 

“ Matter of fact, I assure you; and that isn’t the worst of it. A 
gentleman at the same table lost his purse in a very mysterious way, 
and it is whispered that some people could tell where it went.” 

(The noise in the corner rather increased than diminished !) 

‘You astonish me!” exlaimed the colonel. 

‘Between ourselves, colonel, it does not astonish me. I know 
a little of that man’s history.” 

“ Why, my good sir, you do very much astonish me. I thought 
that he was to marry your cousin.” 

“He marry my cousin, the Algerine rascal! I should like to 
catch him making such a proposition !” 

(Just here, there was a thundering crash in the aforesaid corner! 
I believe every atom of crockery was dashed to pieces! I raised 
my voice.) 

«Colonel , if that mustached puppy should mention such a 
thing to my cousin, I'd challenge him !” 

The colonel fairly rolled his eyes in wonder. I changed the sub- 
ject. Enough, thought I, is as good as a feast. 




















I was hardly seated in my arm-chair, when the following note 
was placed before me. 

“S1r—I scorn to reply to your scurrilous abuse by a superfluous 
word. Name your own time, p!ace, weapons ; and take the first shot at 











A. CROWBAR. 
This was just what I wanted. 


! 


any good. They give rise to scandal. They disturb the passions. 


In short, I decided—not to challenge him—(for that, as you shall | | 


“ CUPID TAKING LODGINGS AMONG THE WHISKERS !— We copy the | 
id but a pistol. But it was vain to protest. I was the party challenged. 


| I had the undoubted right to my selection. 
faced Americans. Presently, a party of Englishmen, with whiskers, I 





My reply was equally brief, informal, and pointed : 

“Mason Crowsar'’s proposition is accepted. He will do me the 
| favour to be at Collins’ Heath to-morrow, at sun-rise, without weapons, 
| as they will be furnished on the ground. —-— " 


I happened to know that the only weapon with which the major 
was wholly unacquainted, was a long rifle. 

I happened to know that the only weapon with which I wae per- 
fectly acquainted, was a long rifle. 
| I bore the major no malice. A puppy he certainly was; and, at 
any risk, I was determined to oppose his marrying my cousin. But 
I had no weasel-like longing for his blood. If it could be so, I 
would much rather not shed it. But he must not marry my cousin! 


| 








The morning was chilly, even for March. The sun had just risen ; 
| cloudless, indeed, but the atmosphere was filled with a half-frozen 
| vapour that attached itself like hoar-frost to our clothes, and gave to 
| every mortal man of us the appearance of having just emerged 
from a snow-drift. I shall never forget the major’s figure! His 
mustaches and whiskers seemed arranged on purpose to gather up 
this imitation snow, and it was so piled over his visage, that no- 
thing was visible save his falcon eyes, and the plentiful puffs of 
fog into which the keen air had converted his breath. 
| His manner was dignified to a fraction. He evidently thougit of 
| nothing but the pleasure of submitting me to the care of an under- 
| taker. He was quiet. But he was, nevertheless, ferocious ! 

When he saw the ground measured—thirty paces— he smiled in 
| downright derision. 
| “Umph !” said he, “some people have yet to learn that Crow- 





| bar’s long shots are his best shots !"’ 
} But he laughed out of the other corner when he saw my two long 


| rifles! This was unkind. He had no possible notion of any thing 


The seconds began to load the pieces. I watched them as 


| a cat watches a mouse. The major’s friend chose a ball that 


bsolutel fect. I ied th jor the | i 
mustaches! After a time, a party of Prussians appeared : they added || sea og nae ee ihe © mayer (he Demy a ay 


As Colonel was adjusting my bullet, | remarked that it 
had a flaw ; a very small flaw, ’tis true, but still a flaw. 

“Colonel,” said I, “excuse me; that ball is a bad one.” 

And in a twinkling, I popped into the rifle a ball of my own 
preparation. It contained dry powder in the centre, and was 
bound up, tight and hard, with wet powder and tow. An odd 
thing to encounter that beautiful ball of the major’s!—but you 
shall see! 

In trying situations, it is a great thing for one to know one’s 
man. I knew the major. I knew that he was a brave man, but 
no shot with a rifle—and he knew it too! I never saw him cowed 
before. 

At the word, we walked to our posts, and were told to fire while 
my second counted one—two—three—four—five. 

“One,” was hardly pronounced, when my rifle gave it’s music. 





| I watched the track of smoke and fire of my tow bullet—it lodged 


in the very midst of the major’s right whisker—it blazed—it blew 
up—he fired—he fell!—the two explosions were simultaneous, 
and what little he had of aim was entirely lost.* 

The major was, I said, a brave man; and when he found that 
he really was not dead, he soon rallied and stood upon his feet. 

But, to a brave man, honour is dearer than life; and to the 
major, his whiskers were dearer than honour itself! 

His whiskers, did I say? Alack! He had no whiskers! He 
had a part of one whisker, most atrociously singed and discoloured. 
But its fellow was gone forever ! 

Not the foliage—the branches—the trunks merely ; the very 
rocts were gone! 

Had they been only shorn—no matter how close to the skin— 
time would have done his work: they would have grown again, 
As it was, the major was in the predicament of Othello, after he 
put the light out : 

“ He knew not where w 
That could their life At. ome _—— 

It would be trifling to dwell on the comical expression of a man’s 
face, when one whisker was taken off clean, and the other was left 
standing, but browned and crisped like a fox’s tail dipped in aqua. 
fortis. Not to laugh, was Roman firmness. 

Majer Crowbar was a doomed man, and he felt it. He said 
nothing. He walked off the ground ina worse pickle than he walked 
on it, but he was as dignified as ever. 

He never saw Dorothy more. It was useless. She loved him 
for his whiskers—and his whiskers were gone ! Cassio. 





* As the novelists say, this took place in much less time than is oc- 
cupied in the description. : = ae 








TORY SELECTIONS. 











TAKING THE VEU 


How many strange, wild, and romantic assoviations are cénnect- 
ed with “ taking the veil!’? The romances of our earlier days—the 
tales, that professed to reveal the mysteries of the cloister, crowd 
upon our memory: we see standing before us the creatures of our 
imagiuation—the inflexible lady abbess—the trembling nun—we 
heer the authoritative question, and the timid reply—we see the 
midnight procession, and hear the anthem of sweet and holy voices 
—and a crowd of mysterious and half-forgotten dreams and visions 
float before us. Of some of these early visions I had learned to 
doubt the reality. I had already caught occasional glimpses of those 
mysterious creatures who inhabit convent-walls, without finding 
any realization of my vision of charms more than mortal. I had 
learned to know that nuns grow old, and that the veil does not al- 
ways shadow loveliness; but, having understood that the victim 
about to sacrifice herself was scarcely seventeen, I dismissed from 
my mind all the realities that warred with my romantic illusions, 
and recurred to the dream of my earlier days. 


At the hour appointed, the abbess entered the room on the other |! 


side of the grating, accompanied by all the nuns, and by several 
ladies, friends and relatives of the novice. She entered a moment 
after; and immediately knelt down, with her face toward the grat- 
ing, so that I had a near and distinct view of her. She was attired 
in the novice’s robe of pure white, and wore a crown of flowers 
upon her head. She seemed scarcely more than sixteen. Her coun- 
tenance was gentle, sweet and interesting; there was an expression 
of seriousness, but not of sadness, in her face; and a skin, fairer than 
usually falls to the lot of Spanish women, was sensibly coloured 
with a fine carnation—the glow of youth and health and happiness 
yet lingering on her cheek; and connecting her with the world of 
light and life and freedom, about to close upon her for ever. 

The administrator now entered by the chapel, and placed himself 
in a chair close to where I was stationed, and at the side of an open- 








| demanded her to point out the culprit. This being done, the soldier 
was ordered to be laid upon the ground, and have his body ripped 
open. The milk being found in his stomach, the bey paid the com- 
| plainafit, ind disinissing her, dbserved: “The robbe? has been 
| punished; bat had he been di8covered to be innocent, the same 
| punishment would have awaited you.” It is the custom of this bar- 
barian, who always moves surrounded by the terror of arms, to ride 
| abroad accompanied by 4 number of Mamalooks (or domestic 
| slaves,) each of whom carries a thousand sequins in his girdle; that, 
| should he be compelled to fly, which, considering his decided hos- 
| tility to the pacha, is by no means improbable, he might still be 
| provided with money for his immediate use. During the Syrian 
campaign, six of these young men, dreading the effects of his fero- 
city, examples of which they daily beheld, made their escape, and 
took refuge in Ibrahim’s camp. Being discovered, however, they 
were immediately apprehended, and conveyed back to Cairo. Here 
they were commanded to appear before their inexorable lord, in the 
great hall of the palace, where they found him encircled by a number 
of blacks, armed with drawn swords. They were not long in learn- 
ing their fate. He commanded them to take every man a sabre, and 
attack each other in his presence, until five of their number should 
fall, promising life, and a thousand sequins to the victor. The Ma- 
malooks obéyed ; ranged themselves three and three; and having 
| been trained to the use of arms, and uniting skill with courage, 
fought desperately, shedding their blood like water, while the Def- 
| terdar sat calmly on his divan, enjoying the spectacle. At length, 
| after a long and sanguinary struggle, one only remained the victor 
| over his unhappy companions. Exhausted and bleeding in every 
| limb, he raised his eyes towards his master, to receive the promised 
| pardon; but, at this moment, the bey gave the nod to one of the 
| black slaves, who stood behind the victim, and the head of the 
| Mamalook immediately rolled along the floor. On anotheroccasion, 
| two of his military slaves, quarrelling, drew their swords in his 
presence; at which his anger been kindled, he commanded their 
heads to be struck off. The Mamalooks, however, mindful of the 
recent fate of their companions, resolved to sell their lives dearly, 


i 




















ing in the grating of about a foot square. The novice then rose, 
and walking forward to the grating, presented him a paper, which 
he read aloud: this was the act of renunciation of all property, then 
and for ever; and during this ceremony the novice retired and knelt | 
as before, holding in her hand a long lighted taper, with which the 


| drew their pistols, and aiming at the head of the tyrant, were about 
| to rid the world of such a monster, when the interposition of other 
| of his slaves enabled him to escape into the harem. Reckless and 
| desperate, as knowing escape impossible, the Mamalooks, now 
| joined by several others, who all had wrongs and insults to revenge, 





life-preserver;” a property few could heve guessed at. The wearer, 
falling into the clutches of.some wild Indians in the back-woods of 
America, was sentenced t0 be scalped; aid the operation was 
quickly performed—bit tlie knife passing fortanately between the 
skull and the frizeled top‘knot, the attificial scalp came off in the 
Mohawk grasp, thus leaving the proprietor minus only of his wig. 

To pass from the head to the heels, it would be difficult to con- 
ceive how a pair of hessian boots could have rendered so important 
a service to my friend S-——; yet they did. They were a life-pre- 
server to him, and he treasured them accordingly—but let him tell 
his own story. 

“I dare say,” said he to me one day, after an affectionate glance 
downwards, “I dare say you wonder at my fondness for hessian 
boots, but I am bound to them from respect to myself and family. 
But for these bits of leather, sir, I should not be standing before 
you at this moment: they saved my life, sir. Thirty years ago, (it 
was the winter of 18—,) I was riding a little cross-grained chestnut 
cob over my own farm, when the beast making a sudden start, I 
was thrown off my guard and off the horse at the same moment. 
Well! instead of standing still, (the horse I mean,) as he should have 
done, he scampered away, as fast as his legs could carry him, across 
a forty-acre field; and what is worse, sir, my right foot hanging in 
the stirrup, he dragged me along with him. Luckily for me, there 
had been a heavy fall of snow, which doubtless saved me many 
broken bones; but, what was a hundred times more fortunate, I 
was wearing hessian boots, sir. Well—when he had got to the op- 
posite hedge, what with rolling and tumbling over and over, I had 
become a perfect snow-ball; and luckily for me again, there was a 
ditch, which as I slid in, my foot slid out—out of my boot I mean; 
and away went the cob, boot and all. Well—there I laid a sense- 
less lump of snow; and, heaven knows, but for one circumstance, I 
might have laid there till the thaw came. It so happened that my 
eldest boy was out, wandering about with a gun shooting rooks and 
crows, and such like, and passing near the spot where I laid, he up 
with his gun at what he thought was a crow on the edge of the 
bank. Now, what do you think it was? it was nothing more nor 
less than my left hessian boot, the only vissible part about me; 
rather a critical moment, you'll say, if I could have known the 
rights of it; but iuckily for me, I was inseusible. If I had moved 
my foot the least in the world, he’d ha’ shot me as sure as a gun; 
but the boot was quiet ; so he was doubtful about wasting a charge 


























of powder and shot, and crept up towards it, holding his gun ready 
all the while. Well! in course he knew his father’s boot, when he 
came close, and wondered how it came there. Well! he tugged 


abbess presented her. The preparatory service then commenced by | pursued and besieged him in his private apartments ; where, but for 
reading and chanting; and this, although monotonous, was pleasing the speedy arrival of a party of soldiers from the citadel, he would 





and impressive, according well with the solemnity of the scene that || then have paid the forfeit of his innumerable barbarities and crimes. 
had introduced it; and in this service the novice joined, with a clear, || With this assistance he succeeded in repelling the assailants, who, 
sweet voice, in which nothing of emotion could be distinguished. || in their turn, were shut up and besieged in one of the turrets of the 
When this was concluded, the novice again rose, advanced to the || palace, forming the powder magazine. Here they held out during 


grating, and pronounced slowly and distinctly the three vows | 


ence. Her voice never faltered ; nor could I perceive the slightest || 
change of countenance; the colour only, seemed gradually to for- |/ 
sake her. The lady abbess, who stood close by her side, wept all || 
the while. Ah! if each tear could have told why it flowed, what a || 
history might have been unfolded. Indignation was the feeling pro- || 
duced in my mind. I wished for the cannon of the constitutionalists, | 
to throw down these most odious of prisons; and even to the priest, | 
who stood by me in his crimson and gilded surplice, I could not re- 
strain myself from saying, half audibly, “‘ Que infamia!” 

When the vows that could never be recalled had been pronounced 
by this misguided child, she stepped back, and threw herself pros- 


trate upon the ground—this is the act confirmatory of her vows— || 
| 


symbolical of death, and signifying that she is dead to the world. || 
The service was then resumed, a bell continued slowly to toll, and |; 


the priest read; while the nuns who stood around their new-made | 
sister responded, ‘“‘dead to the world—separated from kindred—bride 
of heaven!’ and the nun who lay prostrate being supposed, at the 
same time, to repeat to heaven in secret the vows she had already 
pronounced aloud. When this was concluded, a slow, organ peal, 
and a solemn swell of voices rose and died away; and the abbess 
then raised the nun from the ground, and embraced her; and all the 
other nuns and her relations also embraced her. I saw no tear 
upon any cheek, excepting upon the cheek of the abbess, whose face 
was so full of benignity, that it half reconciled me to the fate of the 


young initiated who had vowed obedience to her. When she had || 


| 
embraced every one, she again knelt for a few moments, and then | 
approached the grating along with the abbess; and the priesthanded | 


to the abbess, through the opening, the vestments of a nun. Then | 


came the last act of the drama: the crown was lifted from her head, | 
the black vestment was put on, and the girdle and the rosary, and | 
the black hood was drawn over her head—she was now a nun, and 
she again embraced the abbess and all the sisters. Still I could not 
discover a single tear, excepting on the cheek of the abbess, who 
continued to weep almost without ceasing to the very end; the 
countenance of the young nun remained unmoved. The crown was | 
again replaced upon her head, to be worn all that day: the sacra- | 





ment was administered, and one last embrace by friends and rela- || 


tions terminated the scene. 
I had thus seen what I had long felt so much anxiety to see— | 


“ taking the veil ;’’ and I found it, at the same time, a stirring and || 


a melancholy spectacle: stirring, because it filled the mind with in- | 
dignation against those whose cruel and insidious counsel had mis- 
led an innocent girl; and melancholy, because it pointed to a life 


uncheered by life’s sweetest charities, unblest by its holiest ties; } 


life without interest, without change, without hope; its sources of 
enjoyment dried up, and its wells of affection frozen over. 





ANECDOTES OF THE DEFTERDAR BEY. 

Of the cruélty of this Turkish grandee, who has married a daughter 
of Mohammed Ali, numerous anecdotes are related in Egypt. He | 
has, it is said, a tame lion, usually lying at the foot of his divan, 
which, although mild towards its master, is still sufficiently ferocious 
to terrify his visiters. Sometimes he allows it to worry his slaves, 
calling it off, perhaps, just as it is about to kill the wretches. Similar 
habits are attributed to Tippoo Sultan. This savage, at present, 
governor of the Delta, piques himself on the simplicity and primi- 
tiveness of his manners, and his entire freedom from European habits 
and notions. During the period of his command in the Upper 





that separate her from the world—of chastity, poverty and obedi- || numbers decrease, and being entirely destitute of provisions, they set 


and pulled, but all to no purpose—there it stuck ; he little knew at 
the moment that his father’s leg was inside. However, by this time, 
assistance was at hand; my horse, it appeared, had excited some 











several days, fighting desperately; but, at length, finding their 


fire to the powder, and blew themselves up with the tower in which 
they had taken refuge. 


GEMS OF POESY. 

It is curious, but we suspect true, that two of the most perfect 
morsels of poetry in the English language are almost unknown; 
totally so, we venture to say, to all except an exceedingly small 
number of readers. We question very much whether one in a hun- 
dred, not merely of our readers, but of the people of these United 
States, have ever read Henry Kirke White’s “Lines to an early 
primrose,” or Leigh Hunt’s address to his boy; and yet it is impos- | 
sible to find two compositions in the language more faultless and 
beautiful. They ought to do for their writers what Gray’s “‘Church- 
yard Elegy,” and Collin’s “Ode on the Passions,’’ have done for 
them; and how many are there that have any knowledge of either 





| primrose,”’ and will give Hunt's address to his boy in a future number. | 
| 


TO AN EARLY PRIMROSE. 


Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire! 
Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 
Was nursed in whirling storms, 
And cradled in the winds. 
Thee, when young Spring first questioned Winter’s sway, 
And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight; 
Thee on this bank he threw, 
To mark his victory. 
In this low vale, the promise of the year, 
Serene, thou openest to the nipping gale, 
| Unnoticed and alone, 
Thy tender elegance. 
So virtue blooms, brought forth amid the storms 
Of cliil adversity, in some lone walk 
Of life she rears her head, 
Obscure and unobserved ; 
While every bleaching breeze that on her blows | 
Chastens her spotless purity of breast, 
And hardens her to bear 
Serene the ills of life. 








“NOTHING LIKE LEATHER.” 


much store by as I do by these boots.'"— Tristram Shandy. 


I never knew but one man who was really attached to hessian 
boots. It was my friend S——, and his attachment amounted al- | 
| most to reverence. He always wore them, summer or winter. Al- | 
' though a martyr to the gout, his respect for hessians overcome all 
| desire for an easy shoe, when his fit was at the highest. I have 
seen him writhe with pain under the infliction, and yet smile com- 
placently at the polished calf of his favourite leather. When night 
came, a stranger might observe his ruffled temper, as he encoun- 
| tered the boot-jack and slippers; they were to him the heralds of 
| departing bliss. He sighed as he drew them off; and wo to the 
| person whose business it was, if the boots were not in readiness in 
| the morning at the moment he required them! Yet he was not 
| punctilious in dress ; he wore not hessian boots for their smartness; 
| he cared little whether they were clean or dirty: his love had a 
| deeper root—it sprung from gratitude. 


| ing at the stirrup; so one and all set out in search of their master; 
| 
| 


“ By heaven !”’ cried my father, ‘* I have not one appointment belonging to me which | set so || 
i} 








surprise at home, where he had found his way, with my boot hang- 


but my belief is, they’d never have found me, if my hessian boot 
had not shown itself above the snow. Well, sir! I was carried 
home and thawed inside and out, and luckily for me, very little 
damage was done. Now, sir, I concieve my life was saved, in the 
first place, by my right boot coming off; and, secondly, by my left 
boot keeping on; and I’ll only appeal to you as a man of feeling, 
whether, after such a warning as this, it does not become me to 


wear hessian boots for the rest of my life !’’ 


CHARACTER OF THE VOICE. 

The somewhat fanciful theory enunciated in the following pas- 
| sage, is not, perhaps, altogether destitute of foundation. The ex- 
| tract is from a volume of sermons, recently published in Edinburgh, 
| and written (oddly as it may sound) by James Hogg, the Ettrick 


| Collin’s or Gray’s other productions? We subjoin the “ Lines to a || shepherd. 


| I know some young people who choose their friends by the 
| eye—the same as they choose a coat or a vest. I do not disap- 
| prove of this altogether; for, there certainly is something in every 
| human countenance less or more attractive, or less or more repul- 
| sive; and I would trust more to Lavater than to Spurzheim. But 
never once form the least estimate of a character until you hear 
| him or her speak. The tones of the voice are the best symptoms 
in the world whereby to form a true and immediate judgment of a 
character. They are the chords of the soul; and if you have any 
ear for music, you may as easily judge of the sterling value of the 
character as of a violin or an organ. There is not a single feature 
of a character which is not delineated in the tones of the voice. I 
have been often taken with the appearance and countenances of 
young men in public assemblies, and yet the very first time I heard 
them speak, I found at once that they were consummate blockheads. 
But whenever I found the countenance and the voice accord in sweet- 
ness, I could then form an estimate of the character, which, in all my 
life, I have never had occasion to change. But there is one thing, I 
| think, I may affirm—that in the whole world, among human beings 
as among sheep, there is not one character, countenance, nor voice, 
| exactly like another; and yet, among ail this diversity, you will 
| scarcely find two individuals in whom there is not some point of 
| contrast which may render them agreeable and acceptable to each 
| other. We are, indeed, strangely and wonderfully made.” 








THE LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS. 


| That animals have each a language of their own to one ano- 
ther,” says James Hogg, in his Sermons, ‘‘ there can be no doubt. I 
| know a good deal of their languages myself. I know by the voice 
| of the raven when he has discovered one of my flock dead—I know 
also his prelude to the storm and to fine weather. The moorfowls 
| can call one another from hill to hill. I learned to imitate their lan- 
| guage so closely that I could have brought scores of them within 
| the range of my shot of a morning. The blackcock has a call, too, 
| which brings all his motley mates around him, but the females have 
| no call. They area set of subordinate beings, like the wives of a 
| nabob. They dare not even incubate upon the same hill with their 
| haughty lords. But the partridge, and every mountain-bird, have a 
| language to each other, and though rather circumscribed, it is per- 

fectly understood, and, as Wordsworth says, ‘not to me unknown.’ 
| Even the stupid and silly barn-door hen, when the falcon appears, 
can, by one single alarm-note, make all her chickens hide in a mo- 
ment. Every hen tells you when she has laid her egg ; and, lest it 





| It is extraordinary how chance or mishap may guddenly bring to 
light the most inestimable qualities in very common and, to all ap- 





Country, a soldier robbed a poor woman of a little milk. The woman, 
not foreseeing the result, laid her complaint before the bey, whe 


. 


| pearance, very trifling things. Hood has immortalized a wig as “a 





should not be well enough heard or understood, the cock exerts the 
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whole power of his lungs in divulging the important secret. The 
black-faced ewe, on the approach.of a fox_or a dog, utters a whistle 
through her nostrils which alarms all her comrades, andimmediately 
puts them upon the look-out. Notone of them will take another bite 
until they discover whence the danger isapproaching. If the dog be 
with a man, sundry of them utter a certain bleat, which I know 
well, but cannot describe, and begin feedirg again. Ifthe dog is by 
himself, they are more afraid of him than any other animal, and you 
will then hear the whistle repeated through the whole glen. 2 
‘But the acuteness of the sheep’s ear surpasses all things in 
nature that I know of. A ewe will distinguish her own lamb’s bleat 
among a thousand all braying at the same time, and making a noise 
a thousand times louder than the singing of psalms at a Cameronian 
sacrament in the fields, where thousands are congregated—and that 
is no joke either. Besides, the distinguishment of voice is perfectly 
reciprocal between the ewe and lamb, who, amid the deafening 
sound, run to meet one another. There are few things have ever 
amused me more than a sheep shearing, and then the sport conti- 
nues the whole day. We put the flock into a fold, set out all the 
lambs to the hill, and then send out the ewes to them as they are 
shorn. The moment that a lamb hears its dam’s voice, it rushes 
from the crowd to meet her, but instead of finding the rough, well- 
clad, comfortable mamma, which it left an hour, or a few hours 
ago, it meets a poor, naked shriveling—a most deplorable-looking 
creature. It wheels about, and uttering a loud, tremulous bleat of 
perfect despair, flies from the frightful vision. The mother’s voice 
arrests its flight—it returns—flies, and returns again, generally for 
ten or a dozen times before the reconcilement is fairly made up.” 


A VISION. 


We find the subjoined description of a supposed “ revenance,” as 
the French call it, in the memoirs of Henry Salt, Esquire, written 
by a certain Mr. Halls, between whom and the subject of the bio- 
graphy, it appears that a close friendship had subsisted from early 
youth. A foolish, but not very uncommon result of their mutual 
regard and attachment, was a written compact entered into between 
them, to the effect that the spirit of him who should first die, would, 
if permitted, “ visit the surviver, and relate what he might be able 
to impart of his situation.” Thus writes Mr. Halls; his friend, beit 
observed, being at this time absent in Abyssinia : 

‘TI fancied that I was lying awake in my bed-room, reflecting upon 
events with which Salt was in no way connected. It was broad 
daylight, and I saw every thing in the apartment most distinctly, 
when a figure glided by the foot of the bed, drew the curtains on the 
side next the window, and Salt stood before me. He took my hand 
in his, which felt cold and lifeless, and looked earnestly in my face. 
His countenance was calm, but appeared deadly pale; and there 
was a bloated and unearthly look about it, that at once convinced 
me he was no more. I felt awed, but not alarmed, and exclaimed, 
“ Salt, you are not among the living.” He shook his head mourn- 
fully, which was his habit on any melancholy occasion, and replied, 
“T have come to you according to our promise. I then asked, ‘‘ how is 
it with you ?’ He answered, “ better than could have been expected.” 
He again pressed my hand, fixed his eyes steadfastly upon me, and 
his image faded from my view. 

“T instantly sprang from my bed, and ran to my watch. It was 
exactly five minutes past five, and the morning was the fifth of 
May. I took up a pencil, and wrote on a piece of paper that lay on 
the table, the hour and the date. I then examined the room and the 
door, which I found fast locked, according to my usual habit, on the 
inside ; and, having satisfied :yself that no one could have entered, 
I returned to my bed, and ‘ spite of the perturbed state of my 
spirits, fell into an undisturbed sleep. 

‘*When I awoke, I began to consider the whole business as a mere 
dream ; but on going to the table, I found the paper where I had 
left it. I afterwards mentioned the circumstance to Lord Valentia, 
who also took down the date; but I did not think much more of the 
matter until about six weeks subsequent, when news was brought 
from Egypt that Salt had died after a severe illness, at about the time 
when the event occurred to me.” 

The interest of the narrative is somewhat impaired by the fact 
that the intelligence of Mr. Salt’s death turned out to be very pre- 
mature; that event not having taken place until something more 
than eight years afterward. Mr. Halls has contrived to make a 
very good story of it, however, and it reads quite well in his book; 
which, to tell the truth, is rather of the heaviest. 











I CANNOT TELL A LIE. 


In the war of the revolution, while General Lafayette commanded 
in the American army, a part of the troops were encamped at a 
certain place near the water’s edge. One summer evening a sol- 
dier, who was an excellent swimmer as well as fifer, took his fife 
with him to the water and engaged in fifing and swimming at the 
same time. The music reached the ear of Lafayette. Early next 
morning he sent an officer in pursuit of the man who had thus dis- || 
obeyed the orders of the camp. 

The soldier was a native of Connecticut and a man of truth. 
When arrested by the officer he considered, that, perhaps, he might 
escape a severe punishment by denying the deed. On a moment’s 
reflection, however, he said to himself, “I have always spoken the 
truth—I cannot tell a lie.” 

With this principle in his mind, he came into the presence of the 
general, who asked if he were the individual who played upon the 
water the evening previous; to which he replied, “I am.” 

“To-morrow evening, then, at such an hour, I wish you to repair 
to my tent.” 

He came at the appointed time. The general then informed him, 
that the tune which he had heard the evening before affected him 
very much—that on a former occasion it had been played at the 
funeral of a dear friend of his, who died in his native country.— 
Since then, until now, he had never met with an individual who 
could play it. “For the purpose of indulging in the melancholy 
pleasure of hearing it once more, I have,” said he, “ sent for you.” 
_ The general after being agreeably entertained with the conversa- 
tion and music of his guest, dismissed him with his thanks and 
some money from his purse, as an expression of his satisfaction in 
the performance. 





| what is called an Omnibus Café Restaurant 2 domicile. A number 


| already finished, and is said to be so elegant, as to resemble a minor | 
| palace. The kitchens and larders are underground, and, besides an | 


| &c. In short, every thing is upon an immense and novel scale. 


| I have been deaf and dumb these seven years.’’ “Poor man, what | 


MODES OF PREACHING. 
AS DESCRIBED BY THE REV. ROWLAND HILL. 


Bold manner. The man who preaches what he feels without fear | 
or diffidence. 
Self-confident. A man who goes by nobody’s judgment but | 
his own. 
Rash. A preacher who says. what comes uppermost, without any | 
consideration. 
Rambling. A man that says all that pops into his mind without 
any connection. 
Stiff. One who pins himself down to think and speak by rule, 
without any deviation. 
Powerful. The man who preaches, from the bottom of the heart, | 
the truths of the gospel with energy to the consciences of his hearers. | 
Finical. Minces out fine words with nothing in them. 
Sober. The man who lulls you fast asleep. 
Elegant. The man who employs all his brains upon dressing | 
words, without ever aiming at the heart. 
Conceited. Vainly aims at every thing, and says nothing. 
Welsh manner. A man that bawls out very good things till he 
can baw! no longer. 
Dogmatic. A man who goes by his own brains, right or wrong. 
Peevish. One who picks into every body’s thoughts, and thinks 
no one right but himself. 
Fanciful. One who instead of being led by wisdom, runs after | 
a thousand visionary whimsies and conceits. 
Genteel. The vain fool that is fond of dressing up words without | 
meaning. 
Self-important. Thinks nobody like himself. | 





JOE MILLER. 


“Tt is a fact not generally known,”’ says Mr. Mathews, in his 
celebrated Monopol ylogue, “ that the well-known Joe Miller, who has 
fathered all our jests for the last half-century, never uttered a jest in 
his life. Though an excellent comic actor, he was the most taciturn | 
and saturnine man breathing. He was in the daily habit of spend- 
ing his afternoons at the Black Jack, a well-known public-house in 
Portugal-street, Clare-market, which was at that time frequented by 
most of the respectable tradesmen in the neighbourhood, who, from 
Joe’s imperturbable gravity, whenever any risible saying was re- 
counted, derisively ascribed it to him. After his death, having left | 
his family unprovided for, advantage was taken of this badinage. | 
A Mr. Motley, a well-known dramatist of that day, was employed | 
to cellect all the stray jests then current in town. Joe Miller’s name 
was prefixed to them ; and from that day to this, the man who never 
uttered a jest has been the reputed author of every jest, past, pre- 
sent, and to come. 


PORTABLE REFECTORIES. 
Among the novelties gbout to be introduced by the French, is 


of beautiful omnibuses have been fitted up, so as to comprise a | 
coffee-house and a restaurant, and they are destined to traverse | 
every part of Paris, with viands of all sorts cooked and uncooked. | 
The bill of fare is always to contain a great variety of articles. | 
The back of the omnibus is to be fitted up as a sort of buffet, so 

that persons may save themselves the trouble of going to market, | 
as it will present a display of poultry, game, chops, &c. &c. The | 
same company intend to fit up various elegant restaurans, where | 
every thing may be had at a very cheap rate. One of them is | 


ice-house, there is a piece of water to keep fish alive, reservoirs, &c. 


DEAF AND DUMB. 
The late Mrs. Jane W——, of Scottish memory, was equally re- | 
markable for kindness of heart and absence of mind. One day she 
was accosted by a beggar, whose stout and healthy appearance 
startled even her into a momentary doubt of the needfulness of 
charity in his instance. ‘“ Why,’? exclaimed the good old lady, 
“you look well able to work.”’ ‘‘ Yes,” replied the supplicant, “ but 


a heavy affliction!” exclaimed Mrs. W——, at the same time giving 
him relief with a liberal hand. On her return home she mentioned | 
the fact; remarking, “ What a dreadful thing it was to be so de- 
prived of such precious faculties!” ‘But how,” asked her sister, | 
“did you know that the poor man had been deaf and dumb for | 
seven years?” “Why,” was the quiet and unconscious answer, 
“he told me so!” 


| 








THE DRAMA. 








BOWERY THEATRE. 


Some little time ago we ventured a prophecy concerning the more 
than probable success of the new drama, entited ‘“ The Demon Duke,” 
founded upon the same legend which has served as the ground- | 
work of “Robert the Devil,” and various other operas and spec- | 
tacles in France and England. We are pleased to find our antici- | 
pations of “The Demon Duke’s” reception, confirmed and sus- | 
tained by the approbation of the public, and the opinion of several | 
leading members of the editorial profession. The plot of the drama | 
is wrought up with much tact and power, as was to be expected | 
from the abilities of the author, or adapter, Mr. Reynoldson, of the | 
Park theatre; whose capacities as a writer have beem favourably | 
known to the readers of the Mirror, through the medium of a series | 
of articles on music, which appeared in its columns in the autumn | 
of last year. | 


PARK THEATRE. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LAKE ONTARIO.* 


I rover thee not, thou mighty lake, 

Although thy glories brightly shine; 
My saddened thought no joy can take, 

In shows so fair but false as thine. 
The parting sun now seems to lave 
His broad disk in thy blushing wave, 
And all thy waters glowing bright, 
With summer sunset’s gorgeous light. 
Far, far to the admiring view 

Thy crystal surface meets the eye, 
As if no bounds of earth it knew, 

But mingled with th’ o’erarching sky. 








At this sweet hour of closing day 
The hues of heaven are flitting o’er 
Thy mimic breakers’ graceful play, 
With gentle sound that kiss the shore. 


All speaks of calm and soothing rest, 
Of gentleness and peace alone, 
As if thy blandly heaving breast 
The tempest’s rage had never known ; 
As if secure the bark might glide 
At midnight o’er a placid tide, 
Nor need the wakeful helmsman’s eye, 
The rising tempest to descry. 


Yet oft the fearful storm is heard, 

Wide 0’er the peaceful slumbering land, 
When with a sudden fury stirred, 

Thy angry surges lash the strand ! 


The unconscious mariner, too late, 

Starts from his dreams and seeks the deck; 
Mid rushing waves to meet his fate, 

His gallant bark, a helpless wreck ! 


Give me old Ocean's sternest glooms, 
His warning voice, of ceaseless sound— 
Wide waste of waves—the countless tomb 
Of buried victims, spread around. 


Rather than thy deceitful smile, 
Thy slumber soon in wrath to wake; 
While victims curse thy treacherous guile, 
I love thee not—thou siren lake. 








SONG. 
Go—leave us in sadness, ’tis vain to implore, 
Our joys are departed, our boyhood is o’er; 
We’ve mingled in pl es, those pl es were vain, 
They were fading and false, and embittered with pain. 





We cannot recall the fend scenes that are past, 

They dazzled too brightly—too brightly to last; 
Where youth once seem’d happy, transported and gay, 
Is now a dark wild where no flower greets the day. 


Go, go, leave us here—we are loneiy and sad— 
In vain do you linger to make the heart glad ; 
To remember the past brings a tear in the eye, 
And onward to look is in sorrow to die. 


REASONS FOR MY LOVE. 


You ask a reason for my love ? 

The best that I can give, d’ you see, 
Is, that, all other men above, 

My love loves me. 


She is not beautiful, I know, 

Nor learn’d, as one may quickly see; 
But then, howe’er the seasons go, 

She still loves me. 


Tell her that I have naught to boast, 
No wealth, no name, and, heedless, she 
Will smile, when you have said your most, 
And still love me. 


I care not for your brilliant eyes, 
Your form so fine, your manner free, 
I boast, and boast a dearer prize— 
Her love for me. 


And all I say, and all I do, 
Is simply done and said, that she 
Who loved me long, and loved me so, 
May still love me. 








THE BURIAL OF WILLIAM WIRT. 
Bear him proudly to his tomb, 
The noble and the great, 
Not with the roll of the muffled drum, 
Not in the robe of state. 


Bear him proudly to his tomb, 
Not with the cannon’s roar; 

Awake for him no martial note, 
He stained no fields with gore, 


Bear him proudly to his tomb, 
Nor for his marble brow, 

The ivy and the olive twine ; 
They 'll ill become him now. 


Bear him proudly to his tomb, 





{ 
At this house, we have had a succession of “farewell engage- | 
ments and benefits,” which have filled the pit and boxes night after | 
night. But it is too hot, even to think of going ; and we have taken 
leave of the drama, both personally and editorially, until cooler 


— blot obscures his fame ; 
ough high he stood among earth’s 
He left a spotless name. 7 


* These lines were the perusal of some very pretty 














“T cannot tell a lie,”’ is a good rule to follow. 


weather. 


c I suggested 
verses in praise of that magnificent but treacherous sheet of water, 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Number THE MINUTE-BOOE: Lieven. 


A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 
BY THEODORE 8. FAY. 

Last night in Marseilles—the irresistible Blanchi the Table d’ Hote— 
the hospital—astonishment upon being transformed into a foreigner, and 
sentimental reflections on not understanding French. 

Wish us joy, my dear M., we are off to-morrow. I write amid 
a roomful of unpacked trunks and unsealed letters. You could not 
believe what a world of petty engagements have accumulated upon 
me—the voiturin, the blanchisseuse, the hotel bill, the passport, the 
captain to get a package, the doctor to bid me good-by, several 
friends returning calls, and then the waiters are taking every possi- 
ble occasion to thrust their uncommonly respectful heads into the 
room for bwonamano,* and the shopkeepers are sending in some pur- 
chases, and I am arranging with a kind friend to have my books 
and a large trunk forwarded by sea, and I have left every thing till 
the last moment; and I am writing you this through the breaks in | 
a conversation carried on with five or six individuals upon different | 
subjects. I called the washerwoman just now, “dear M.,” and I | 
shall very probably presently tell you, “‘ you charge too much by | 
the dozen.” 

This washerwoman is a curiosity. A large, stately, lady-like 
personage, dressed off like Queen Elizabeth. She sailed into the 
room, all curtesies and amiability—praised my French—compli- | 
mented L.—smiled with a very pretty set of teeth—ran through all | 
the tones of her soft French voice—flattered me up to the seventh 
heaven, and cheated me to the uttermost limits of human endur- 
ance. I would knock her down were she a man, and yet she is i 
such a complete lady in her manners and appearance, that I paid | 
her bill before I knew it; bowed her out, and held a candle to light | 
her down stairs. That she has swindled me with my Own consent, 
to my very face, I know, but I have not yet examined to what pre- 
cise extent, and I shuffle her account off among the irretrievable 
losses of the past. To inspect it now would throw me into a fever. 

**T am afraid to think on what I’ve done, 




















Look on’t again—I dare not.” 

I dined to-day from curiosity, at the Table d’Hote, rashly ven- 
turing on the wintry floor in thin shoes. The cold stones were || 
naked, and I ate with my feet raised upon the cross-pieces of the | 
chair. All the company were seated before any thing was on the || 
table. A hint to American housekeepers, prolific of hot dinners. || 
Four ladies unknown to me, with whom I had breakfasted at a || 
hotel in Albany a few days before I sailed, sat opposite. They | 
recognized me gradually, and cast glances of doubt and surprise | 
across the table at me during all the dinner. I screwed my face | 
to an unconscious gravity, and looked as much like a Frenchman | 
as 1 could, while they whispered and debated among themselves, | 
two repelling the idea, and the other two adhering to it with stifled | 
vehemence, and me before them as an argument in their favour. | 
There will always be a party in that family on the subject. I trust | 
it will end without bleodsheg. A thousand amusing incidents of this 
description, render travelling replete with pleasurable excitement. | 

I have beer to-day also to the hospital, a noble building in the || 
centre of the old town, and containing about five hundred invalids. ] 
You pass through the spacious high apartments with that hushed | 
solemn feeling, caused by the sight of human wo and death. Long | 
rows of beds, foot to foot, present the most impressive and melan- 
choly spectacle. Men of every possible appearance and afflicted 
with nearly all diseases lay around, in the various attitudes of | 
pain and misery ; some sleeping with motionless emaciated faces, 
as if their spirits had already passed ; others writhing, or groaning, 
or muttering a prayer; a few reposed patiently and thoughtfully, 
and over the bed of one, a priest bent to receive the last confession 
of earthly evil ere life ebbed away. The scene was too serious for 
the gaze of idle curiosity. I could not but observe, however, with 
what a business-like air the keeper trod through these awful halls, 
with he knew not and cared not what noble and once exulting 
hearts crushed and breaking around. After all, the life of a human 
being is a strangely worthless thing. To himself, light—the broad | 
sky—nature—hope—the universe ; but to those who tread care- 
lessly by his grave, a spark extinguished—a blade of grass broken— | 
a bubble burst—a sound died away—a sigh—a thought—a dream— 
anecho. Without a religious trust in the goodness and power of | 
our Creator, what thinking mind could endure a scene like-this? | 
Youth would sicken, age would sink, science would tremble, and | 
genius recoil aghast. Life would be but a voyage over a dreadful | 
sea with the certainty in the end of shipwreck and ruin; while re- 
ligion, like the compass, points our way through the horrors of the | 
storms’ deep. H 

Have you not always had an odd idea of a foreigner? Even about | 
an Englishman, although speaking the same language, there is a_ 
certain something peculiar ; but a foreigner from a clime where our | 
vernacular is unknown, is quite a curiosity, and sometimes leans ‘| 
toward a caricature, when the picture is wrought up with his broken | 
English. You have yourself too, odd thoughts, sympathies and spe- | 
culations concerning him, and you pity him because he cannot 
make himself understood. My heart always warmed toward these | 
people ; poor fellows! 

I am not a little perplexed at finding myself suddenly metamor- | 
phosed into one of this very class. J am now a foreigner, and all | 
the foreigners are natives. Jaman oddity. What absurdities may | 
I not utter in my social French! It was but the other day that I 
assured a sensitive French gentleman, that I had known one of his | 


friends who had been a jackass in America, instead of a year, (the 


























* The douceur given by guests at French and Italian hotels. i 


two words being in French nearly the same,) and I asked the waiter 
for a pin, with which to eat my soup. This reminds me of a story 
in which a comely prince is suddenly transformed into an inferior 
animal, and thus brought dumb into the presence of his mistress. 
Here are several agreeable women who answer as ‘‘beauty,” while 
I figure as “the beast.”” I never could number myself among those 
happy fellows who shine in company, yet I could always hitherto 
talk fluently enough to break the embarrassment of an awkward in- 
terview, to incite a witty belle to a contest of words, or persuade 
a taciturn observer into a metaphysical discussion ; but »now my 
powers are all ended, and my customary small talk resembles money 
bestowed by some mischievous fairy, which in my own purse shines 
brightly as gold and silver, but turns to sand the moment I attempt 
to pass it to another. To be serious, this is awkward, and I mourn 
over the ill-spent days of my boyhood. Oh! for my old school 
hours. Oh! for the months and years when under the discipline 
of a first-rate teacher, who was generally in a first-rate passion, I 
was a passive victim of periodical attempts to inoculate me with 
the French. Oh! Perrin’s dialogues. Oh! La Fontaine. Oh! 
Telemaque, where are the relics of your worn pages ? Wherefore 
did I (unthinking urchin,) destroy your irksome leaves with thumb- 
marks and finger-marks, with dog’s ears and scribbling; yet let all 
your value lie locked from my sight? But who ever dreamed that 
I should be in France, an unregarded, uncomprehended, unap- 
preciated creature, with an aproned waiter standing just on the fly 
till I look out the meaning of what I want in a dictionary. Who 
ever thought that J should voluntarily pass confectioners’ shops 
and picture-book stores, museums and theatres, and spend money 
fora French grammar; yet even thus have I done to-day. Ah! 
my young friends! Happy—happy school-boys! whose greatest 
trouble is now what will be hereafter your greatest desire, the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, listen to the last (English) words of an un- 
happy young American who has spent his time in cutting desks 
with jack-knives, chewing india-rubber and paper balls, and con- 
structing fly-traps, or reading intently stories behind his lesson, 


when he ought to have been preparing for the dilemmas of after || 


life ; taking no pity upon the energetic and fruitless endeavours of 
his instructer, and losing golden moments which can never, never 
return. 
glected task ; to spend midnight hours at his once despised themes ; 
to repent bitterly of his early misdemeanours; to be cheated of 
many a shining dollar, and many a merry hour as a penalty. That 
little Nugent’s Dictionary, how I used to hate it! Oh, injured 
innocence! it is now my guide, my friend, my bosom companion. 
It lies on my table when I write, by my pillow when I sleep, and 
when I walk, I invariably carry it out in my great-coat pocket. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS, OR NOTES BY THE WAY. 
BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


The Maid of Athens—romuance and reality—American benefactions to 
Greece—a Greek wife and Scottish husband—school of Capo d’Istrias 
—Grecian disinterestedness—ruins of the most ancient temple— 
beauty of the Grecian landscape—hope for the land of Epaminondas 
and Aristides. 

Island of Egina.—The “ Maid of Athens,” in the very teeth of 
poetry, has become Mrs. Black of Egina! The beautiful Teresa 
Makri, of whom Byron asked back his heart, of whom Moore and 
Hobhouse, and the poet himself have written so much and so pas- 


sionately, has forgotten the sweet burthen of the sweetest of love |, 


songs, and taken the unromantic name, and followed the unromantic 
fortunes of a Scotchman! 

The commodore proposed that we should call upon her on our 
way to the temple of Jupiter, this morning. We pulled up to the 


town in the barge, and landed on the handsome pier built by Dr. || 


Howe, (who expended thus, most judiciously, a part of the pro- 
visions sent from our country in his charge,) and, finding a Greek 


in the crowd, who understood a little Italian, we were soon on our || 


way to Mrs. Black’s. Our guide was a fine, grave-looking man of 
forty, with a small cockade on his red cap, which indicated that he 
was, some way, in the service of the government. He laid his 
hand on his heart, when I asked him if he had known any Ame- 
ricans in Egina. 
the handsome granite posts of which we were passing at the mo- 
ment. ‘ They gave us bread and meat, and clothing, when we 
should otherwise have perished.” It was said with a look and 
tone that thrilled me. I felt as if the whole debt of sympathy, 


which Greece owes our country, were repaid by this one energetic || 


expression of gratitude. 

We stopped opposite a small gate, and the Greek went in with 
our cards. It was a small stone house of a story and a half, with 
a rickety flight of wooden steps at the side, and not a blade of 
grass or sign of a flower in court or window. 
but a geranium in the porch, or a rose-tree by the gate, for descrip- 
tion’s sake ! 

Mr. Black was out—Mrs. Black was in. We walked up the creak- 
ing steps, with a Scotch terrier barking and snapping at our heels, 


and were met at the door by, really, a very pretty woman. She || 
| fection with which they were left by the last touch of the chisel. 


smiled as I apologized for our intrusion, and a sadder or a sweeter 


If there had been | 


He is thus reduced in subsequent years to resume his ne- || 
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much, signore,” she answered with half a sigh ; ‘‘ but my husband 
dislikes Athens.” Horrid Mr. Black! thought I- 

I wished to ask -her of Lord Byron, but I had heard that the 
poet’s admiration had occasioned the usual scandal attendant on 
every kind of pre-eminence, and her modest and timid manners, 
while they assured me of her purity of heart, made me afraid to 
venture where there was even a possibility of wounding her. She. 
sat in a drooping attitude on the coarsely-covered divan, which 
occupied three sides of the little room, and it was difficult to be- 
lieve, that any eye but her husband’s had ever looked upon her, 
or that the “wells of her heart” had ever been drawn upon for 
any thing deeper than the simple duties of a wife and mother. 

She offered us some sweetmeats, the usual Greek compliment to 
visiters, as we rose to go, and laying her hand upon her heart, in the 
| beautiful custom of the country, requested me to express her 
| thanks to the commodore for the honour he had done her in call- 
| ing, and to wish him and his family every happiness. A servant 
| girl, very shabbily dressed, stood at the side door, and we offered 
| her some money, which she might have taken unnoticed. She 
| drew herself up very coldly, and refused it, as if she thought we 
| had quite mistaken her. In a country where gifts of the kind 
| are so universal, it spoke well for the pride of the family, at least. 
turned after we had taken leave, and made an apology to speak 
| to her again ; for, in the interest of the general impression she had 
| made upon me, I had forgotten to notice her dress, and I was not 
| sure that I could remember a single feature of her face. We had 
| called unexpectedly, of course, and her dress was very plain. A red 
| cloth cap bound about the temples, with a coloured shawl, whose 
| folds were mingled with large braids of dark brown hair, and 
| decked with a tassel of blue silk, which fell to her left shoulder, 
| formed her head dress. In other respects she was dressed like an 
| European. She is a little above the middle height, slightly and 
| well formed, and walks weakly, like most Greek women, as if her 
| feet were too small for her weight. Her skin is dark and clear, 
| and she has a colour in her cheek and lips that looks to me con- 
sumptive. Her teeth are white and regular, her face oval, and her 
forehead and nose form the straight line of the Grecian model— 
| one of the few instances I have ever seen of it. Her eyes are 
large and of a soft, liquid hazel, and this is her chief beauty. 
There is that “‘ looking out of the soul through them,” which Byron 
always described as constituting the loveliness that most moved 








| him. I made up my mind, as we walked away, that she would be a 
| lovely woman any where. Her horrid name, and the unprepossess- 
| ing circumstances in which we found her, had uncharmed, I 
| thought, all poetical delusion that would naturally surround her as 
| the “ Maid of Athens.” We met her as simple Mrs. Black, whose 
| Scotch husband’s terrier had worried us at her door, and we left 
| her, feeling that the poetry which she had called forth from the 
| heart of Byron was her due by every law of loveliness. 

From the house of the maid of Athens we walked to the school 
| of Capo d’Istrias. It is a spacious stone quadrangle, inclosing a 
| court handsomely railed and gravelled, and‘ furnished with gym- 
| nastie apparatus. School was out, and perhaps a hundred and 
| fifty boys were playing in the area. An intelligent-looking man 
accompanied us through the museum of antiquities, where we saw 
| nothing very much worth noticing, after the collections of Rome, 
and to the library, where there was a superb bust of Capo d’Istrias, 
| done by a Roman artist. It is a noble head, resembling Washington. 
We bought a large basket of grapes for a few cents in returning 
| to the boat, and offered money to one or two common men who 
| had been of assistance to us, but no one would receive it. I italicize 
| the remark, because the Greeks are so often stigmatized as utterly 
| mercenary. 





| 
| 


| 


“ They built this,” said he, pointing to the pier; || 





smile I never saw. 


world. I asked her, if she had not learned English yet. She 


coloured, and said ‘ No, signore!”’ and the deep red spot in her || : 
temples in the Acropolis. To the left, Corinth was distinguishable 


cheek faded gradually down, in tints a painter would remember. 
Her husband, she said, had wished to learn her language, and 
would never let her speak English. I began to feel a prejudice 


against him. Presently, a boy, of, perhaps, three years, came into || 
the room, an ugly, white-headed, Scotch-looking little ruffian, thin- |! 
|| lipped and freckled, and my aversion for Mr. Black became quite || 

decided. 





“Did you not regret leaving Athens?” Iasked. ‘“ Very 


She said her welcome in a few, simple words || 
|| of Italian, and I thought there were few sweeter voices in the | 


temple. 


We pulled along the shore, passing round the point, on which 
| stands a single fluted column, the only remains of a magnificent 
| temple of Venus, and, getting the wind, hoisted a sail, and ran 
| down the northern side of the island five or six miles, till we ar- 
rived opposite the mountan on which stands the temple of Jupiter 
| Panhellenios. The view of it from the sea was like that of a temple 
| drawn on the sky. It occupies the very peak of the mountain, and 
| is seen many miles on either side by the mariner of the Egean. 
A couple of wild-looking, handsome fellows, bare-headed and 
| bare-legged, with shirts and trousers reaching to the knee, lay in 
a small caique under the shore ; and, as we landed, the taller of the 
| two laid his hand on his breast, and offered to conduct us to the 
The ascent was about a mile. 
We toiled over ploughed fields, with here and there a cluster of 
fig-trees, wild patches of rock and briar, and an occasional wall, and 


| arrived breathless at the top, where a cool wind met us from the 


other side of the sea with delicious refreshment. 

We sat down among the ruins of the oldest temple of Greece 
after that of Corinth. Twenty-three noble columns still lifted their 
heads over us, after braving the tempests of more than two thou- 


‘sand years. The ground about was piled up with magnificent frag- 


ments of marble, preserving, even in their fall, the sharp edges of 


| the admirable sculpture of Greece. The Doric capital, the simple 


frieze, the well-fitted frustra, might almost be restored in the per- 


The view hence comprised a classic world. There was Athens! 
The broad mountain over the intensely blue gulf at our feet was 
Hymettus, and a bright white summit as of a mound between it 
and the sea, glittering brightly in the sun, was the venerable pile of 


over its low Isthmus, and Megara and Salamis, and following 


| down the wavy line of the mountains of Attica, the promontory of 


Sunium, modern Cape Colonna, dropped the horizon upon the sea. 
One might sit out his life amid these loftily placed ruins, and 
scarce exhaust in thought, the human history that has unrolled 


' within the scope of his eye. 
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sband We passed two or three hours wandering about among the broken || refused to worship. In their presence he maintained his statements, || been honestly to raise himself and his family in the estimation of 
columns, and gazing away to the main and the distant isles, con- —they frowned upon him with pompous incredulity. With just in- the world. This reward, to which he was so justly entitled, was 
at the fessing the surpassing beauty of Greece. Yet have its mountains || dignation, he sneered at their garret life—their port-wine opinions: | not only withheld from him, but he found himself absolutely lowered 
init Oh scarce a green spot, and its vales are treeless and uninhabited, and they knew their power—and fancying that, like buffaloes, their || in society, as a man guilty of exaggeration and falsehood. Under 
sain all that constitutes desolation is there, and s as it may seem, va lay in their heads, they deliberately herded together to run | such cruel treatment, nothing could be more dignified than his be- 
wren you noher uilet ‘the ‘verdate, ter Gis ee Gnd it denslats. own. : : || haviour, He treated his country with the silent contempt which it 
: : y people, . “¢Tt is universally known,’ states the Gentleman's Magazine for || deserved—he disdained to make any reply to the publications which 
She. The outline of Greece, in the first place, is the finest in the world. || 1799 ‘that doubts have been entertained, whether Mr. Bruce was impeached his veracity; and when his friends earnestly entreated 
which The mountains lean down into the vailies, and the plains swell UP || ever in Abyssinia. The Baron de Tott, speaking of the sources of | him to alter, to modify, to explain, the accounts which he had given, 
to be- to the mountains, and the islands rise from the sea, with & mixture || the Nile, says, ‘A traveller named Bruce, it is said, has pretended to || he sternly replied, in the words of his preface—‘What I have 
n her, of boldness and grace altogether peculiar. In the most lonely parts of || have discoyered them. I saw at Cairo, the servant who was his '| written, I have written!’ 
on for the Egean, where you can see no trace of a human foot, it strikes you guide and companion during the journey, who assured me that he “To his daughter alone, his favourite child, he opened his heart: 
>. like a foreign land. Then the atmosphere is its own, and it exceeds had no knowledge of any such discovery.’ ****** | although she was scarcely twelve years of age when he published 
ent to that of Italy, far. It gives it the look of a landscape seen through To the persuasions of his friends Bruce at last yielded, and as soon his Travels, she was his constant companion ; and he used to teach 
in the a faintly tinted glass. Soft blue mists of the most rarified and | as he resolved to undertake the task, he performed it with his usual | her the proper mode of pronouncing the Abyssinian words, ‘ that he 
: ; energy and application. In about three years he submitted the || might leave,’ as he said, ‘someone behind him who could pronounce 
is her changing shades envelop the mountains on the clearest day, and ly finished hi di frie he || th ly’ H ° . ; : 
n call- without obscuring the most distant points perceptibly, give hill and || work, nearly finished, to his very constant and sincere nd, t | them correctly. e repeatedly said to her, with feelings highly 
’ » || Hon. Daines Barrington. In the meanwhile his enemies triumph- || excited, ‘J shall not live to see it, but you probably will, and you 
ervant vale a beauty that surpasses that of verdure. I never saw such air || antjy maintained a clamour against him, and in his study he was || will then see the truth of all I have written thoroughly confirmed.’”’ - 
ffered as I see in Greece. It has the same effect on the herbless and || assailed by the most virulent accusations of exaggeration and false- | “But, although his life at Kinnaird was apparently tranquil his 
She rocky scenery about us, as a veil over the face of a woman. hood—all descriptions of people were against him; from Dr. John- || wounded feelings, respecting his travels, occasivnally betrayed 
ht we The islander who had accompanied us to the temple, stood on a || son, the great lexicographer and moralist of the day, down to the || themselves. One day, while he was at the house of a relation in 
» kind fragment of a column, still as a statue, looking down ppon the witty Peter Pindar; heavy artillery as well as musketry were directed || East Lothian, a gentleman present bluntly observed, that it was 
least. sea towards Athens. His figure for athletic grace of mould, and || #g#inst Bruce at Kinnaird. . ’ ; : || impossible that the natives of Abyssinia couldeat raw meat! Bruce 
speak his head and features, for the expression of manly beauty and cha- When Bruce’s work was completed, just before it was printed, and said not a word; but, Jeaving the room, he shortly returned from 
io hed racter, might have been models to Phidias. The beautiful and po- | while public attention was eagerly expecting it, Joh tra \| the kitchen with a piece of raw beef steak, peppered and salted in 
- - : ; : | and published the travels in Abyssinia of the Jesuit, Jerome Lobo. || the Abyssinian fashion. ‘You will eat that, sir, or fight me!’ he 
‘ +e ; . tical _ ed which he inherited hie share of unparalleled glory, | In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1789, it is stated, that Johnson had |' said. When the gentleman had eaten up the raw flesh. (most wil- 
e ay around him. I asked myself why it should have become as it || declared to Sir John Hawkins, ‘that when he first conversed with || lingly would he have eaten his words instead,) Bruce calmly ob- 
Ared seems to be, the despair of the philanthropist. Why should its | Mr, Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, he was very much inclined to ! served, ‘Now, sir, you will never again say it is impossible!” 
whose people, who, in the opinion of Childe Harold, are “ nature’s fa- || believe that he had been there, but that he had afterward altered his|| “This, and other trifling anecdotes sufficiently show how justly 
» and vourites still,” be branded and abandoned as irreclaimable rogues, || opinion! In Johnson’s preface, accordingly, he evidently, at the | sensitive Bruce was to the insult that had been offered to him. For _ 
ulder, and the source to which we owe, even to this day, our highest models |, expense of Bruce’s reputation, extols the Portuguese traveller, as | twenty years, which had elapsed since his return to Europe, he had ) 
ike an of taste, be neglected and forgotten! The nine days’ enthusiasm || one who ‘has amused his reader with no romantic absurdities or in- | endured treatment which it was totally out of his power to repel. 
ly and for Greece has died away, and she has received a king from a || credible fictions. He appears by his modest and unaffected narra- ! It is true, he had been complimented by Dr. Blair, and a few other 
if her family of despots. But there seems to me in her very beauty, and || tive to have described things as he saw them, to have copied nature | people, on the valuable information which he had revealed ; but the 
clear, in the still superior qualities of her children, wherever they have ig the —— to bpracqnoumne his senses, not his imagination. | public voice still accused him of falsehood, or, what is equally cul- 
bem room for competition, « promise of resuscitation. The convulsions || e > ae we asilisks i a their eyes, his pable, of wilful exaggeration, and against the gross public an indi- 
7 her of Waites tenn Selves. tae tata ts (eee eel Ok en crocodiles devour their prey without tears, and his cataracts fall from || vidual can do nothing. Bruce’s career of happiness was at an end 
a pe may » » = suppe | the rock without deafening the neighbouring inhabitants. —he had survived his reputation, and the only remedy left him was : 
»del— Turk and the hand of the christian, once lifted fairly from her | “These round, rigmarole sentences were rolled against Bruce, a | that which a noble Roman is supposed to have prescribed for his i 
es are neck, she - sen, and stand up amid these imperishable temples, | man who had patiently visited three quarters of the globe, by John- own son. ‘What could he do,’ he was asked, ‘against so many ?” 
eauty. once more free ! | son, one of tlie most prejudiced men of his age, who, himself a tra- | he answered—‘Die!’ and this catast is * i 
Byron ———— | veller, had no ueneummadh to travel inalaiaetaion to Aberdeen!” || devoutly to be wished,’ we have now met a be pe Bg ow : 
noved SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. © Bruce concludes his preface in the following remarkable words: | “The last act of Bruce’s life was one of gentlemanlike, refined, 
ibea “*T have only to add, that were it probable, as in my decayed | — oo —— A large party had dined at Kinnaird, and 
} it i i iti || while they were a r j i 
¥ =accn sun PavaLERR. | Si'vdaraiver act fara natcrsaeren ent) Rig Seavenginan Tec, cay erated | 
her as Ovr readers may discover from various short, extracted passagee, | gratefully and carefully attended to; but I do solemnly declare to | mother was proceeding to her carriage unattended, he hurried from 
nab that we have been lately reading, or rather skimming, a life of || the public in general, that I never will refute or answer any cavils, | the drawing-room to the great staircase. In this effort, the foot 
e left Henry Salt, recently published in J.ondon. .The writer, a Mr. | captions or idle objections, such asevery new publication seems un- | which had safely carried him through all his dangers happened to 
ans Halls, appears to have been a very intimate friend of the tra- || avoidably to give birth to, nor ever reply to those witticisms and || fail him; he fell down several of the steps—broke some of his fin- 
veller; and tries hard to arrest the progress of his name and actions | criticisms that appear in newspapers and periodical writings. What | gers—pitched on his head—and never spoke again! 
to that oblivion which is their certain destiny. The fact is, Mr. | I have written I have written. My readers have before them, in “For several hours every effort was made to restore him to the 
chool Salt was by no means a remarkable man, and did nothing remark- || the present volumes, all that I shall ever say, directly or indirectly, | World; all that is usual, customary, and useless in such cases was 
ing @ able; and he will be remembered, more from his unjust and unge- }| upon the subject; and I do, without one moment's anxiety, trust | performed. . 
gym- nerous attempts, in conjunction with Lord Valentia, to retard the || my defence to an impartial, well-informed, and judicious public.’ | “There was the bustle, the hurry, the confusion, the grief un- 
1 and slow, but sure redemption of poor Bruce's memory from the unde- || “ Now, if the public had been really ‘impartial, well-informed, and || SPe@kable, the village leech, his lancet, his phial, and his little pill ; 
man served weight of ignominy under which it has so long suffered, || judicious,’ what a favourable impression it would have formed of a | but the lamp was out—the book was closed—the lease was up—the 
» saw than by any other of his performances. Mr. Salt’s biographer, we || work appearing under circumstances which so peculiarly entitled it || g8me was won—the daring, restless, injured spirit had burst from 
ome, are pained to see, besides making a very prolix, dull, and meagre | to belief. The author was not only of good family, but he was a || the covert, and was—‘away!’”’ 
trias, book, has made another attempt to depreciate Bruce, and fix again || man who, having entailed his estate, was evidently proud of his | ao dm ; 
gton. upon his name the stigma of mendacity, which every year andevery | family, and consequently not very likely wilfully to disgrace it. He | THE EVILS OF LITERATURE. ; 
cali subsequent traveller in Abyssinia has done something to remove. | bad received a liberal education, inherited an independent fortune, | We copy the following half-jesting, half-serious, but very beautiful 
“4 Even Salt himself was compelled to confirm Brace’s statements by || and for a number of years had deliberately prepared himself for the || thoughts, from the American Monthly Magazine for June,in which : 
wae reiterating them, at the very moment when he affected to question || travels which he had performed. He had not hastily passed through they form the conclusion of an admirable article, entitled “The 
licize and to sneer; the truth was mighty, and he could not prevail || the countries which he described, but had remained in them six || Sins of Typography;” of course, we cam only guess; but we do 
terly against it. By reading Mr. Halls’s weak and disingenuous cavils, || years. His descriptions were not of that trifling personal nature, || guess the writer to be Mr. Simms, the author of Martin Faber. ” 
we were induced to take np Captain Head’s Life of Bruce, and we |, Which in a few years it might be difficult to confirm or confute, but, || “Could the evil one have devised a better mode for making the ’ 
yhich were much etruck with the honest eloquence of his vindication. As || With mathematical instruments in his hands, he professed to have || innocent unhappy, than by making them independent of one anosher. 
icent Captain Head’s book has not been republished in this country, we | determined the latitude and longitude of every place of importance || in this way defeating the natural tendency of man, which is to s0- 
| ran feel confident that our readers will be pleased with the extract; and, | which he visited, thus offering to men of science of all future ages, || ciety ? The machine for casting darts was said by a savage warrior, ; 
e are if it does not awaken a sympathy for Bruce, which would rejoice |; data to condemn him, if he should deserve condemnation; and yet long before our time, to be the grave of valour: now books, to my , 
piter his spirit, could he take cognizance now of mundane events, we || in the meanwhile, these data were of a description which afforded || mind, are the burial places of thought; since they furnish opinions j 
mple have grievously mistaken the nature of our countrymen. | the general reader no pleasure or amusement. The work was not | ready made to cur hands, and they prevent us from thinking for 
r — Peel | a hasty production; on the contrary, it appeared seventeen years || ourselves. Of old, when there were no books, men could not main- 
on “Frank and open in society, Bruce, in describing his adventures, || after the travels which it described had been ended. It did not pro- || tain opinions through successive generations—they could only trans- 
ean. generally related those circumstances which he thought were most || ceed from a man basking in the vain sunshine of public favour, but || mit the incidents of their history, and the exploits of their warriors— ; 
and likely to amuse people by the contrast they affurded to the Euro- it was the evidence of one who, by the public, had been most un- || hence it is that a simple and uneducated man is most commonly the 
y in pean fashions, customs, and follies of the day. | justly hustled from the witness-box to the dock, and, indeed, there || profoundest and correctest thinker; as that which he ventures to . 
‘the “Conscious of his own integrity, and not suspecting that in a |) condemned before he had been heard. utter, is that which he has tried, proved true, and tested by his own 4 
the civilized country the statements of a man of honour would be dis- || “ The scenes which Bruce witnessed—the real dangers which he | experience. Books preserve opinien, and as opinion perpetually ‘ 
believed, he did not think it necessary gradually and cautiously to || encountered—the hardships he underwent—the fatigue he endured, || changes its shape, and daily puts on new and contradictory forms, \ 
alt prepare his hearers for a climate and scenery altogether different | required no exaggeration; and as he was lying prostrate in the de- || it follows, as a yc quence, that they must perpetuate 
nies 4 from their own, but, as if from a balloon, he at once landed them |! sert, fainting under the simoom, he could have had no feeling more I error, and misrepresent continually, while they continue to defeat 
th in Abyssinia, and suddenly showed them a vivid picture to which just, than that it was out of his power to make any one feel by de- | the purposes of nature. This is the true reason of human discontent 
e he himself had been long accustomed. They had asked for novelty ; |! scription the sensation under which he was suffering. However, | nd misery. And what, in another point of view, must be the evil 
in complying with their request, he gave them good measure, and | though his drawing was imperfect, and its scale very diminutive, i fruit of this tree of knowledge, in the abridgment of social enjoyment 
ece told them of people who wore rings in their lips instead of their ears || yet when he brought his picture to the civilized country, people all || in the diminution of converse between the sexes—in the general cur- 
heir —who anointed themselves not with bear’s grease or pomatum, but || cried out that it was too large! But the real truth was, that it was | tailment of popular sports, without which, no people can be moral 
ome with the blood of cows—who, instead of playing tunes upon them, || not as large as life, but that the mind of his enemy, like the Vicar || and scarce any condition innocent—in the fettering of manners— 
rag- wore the entrails of animals as ornaments—and who, instead of eat- of Wakefield’s fusty room, was too small to contain the picture— || in the inculcation of a habit of indifference to the claims of one ano- 
*-" ing hot putrid meat, licked their lips over bleeding living flesh. He || and as the Arabs who inhabit villages have a mortal hatred towards ther—in the habitual solitude—the sour melancholy—the eating 
ple described debauchery ae disgusting, because it was so differ- those wandering tribes who live in tents, so did the garret critics of | sickness—the questioning and critical analysis of each other’s lan- 
“+ ent from a ried He told them of men who hunted each other— |; the day feel jealous of the man whose tether was so much longer || guage—and in the generation of that most grotesque monstrosity 
‘ of mothers who had not seen ten winters—and he described crowds | than their own: and as soon as Bruce’s work was published, he H of all—a woman who chops logic, and presumes to be independent 
. of human beings and huge animals retreating in terror before an army |' experienced most severely how completely party spirit, whether in || of her own petticoats. These evils are the evils springing out of books. 
ns! of little flies! In short, he told them the truth, the whole truth, and |! religion, politics, or science, destroys both the heart and the head. || and books only. Nor are these all. The dance ceases to on 
was nothing but the truth ; but the mind of man, like his stomach, can “His enemies, with pens in their hands, had impatiently waited ! under the old tree—the minstrel no longer gathers around bin the 
1 it only contain a certain quantity, and the dose which Bruce gave to || for his book, like Shylock whetting his knife; and it was no sooner || wondering circle made happy by his legends—we learn to neglect : 
> of his hearers was more than they had power to retain. | published, than Bruce was deprived of what was actually nearest | the ancient grand-dam, whose stories of an evening chained us to ‘ 
ble The facts he related were too strong—they required to be diluted, | to his heart— his honour and his reputation. || the fireside, and kept us from wandering away into forbidden places. ; 
ing and this base office Bruce haughtily refused to perform ; he had given |) “Tt was useless to stand against the storm which assailed him; || Books are the substitute for all these—they make us wise, and they 
of ee ee jit wasimpossible to resist the orrent which overwhelmed him. His | make us unhappy. They teach a thousand evil lessons. They 
and jie tematenens = and Seat cearte tb oem a the English volumes were universally disbelieved ; and yet it may be most con- || instruct one to claim a higher seat than another—they beget pride, 
= pe ae y y crnartome Me gard to particular regions of |’ fidently stated, that Bruce’s travelsdo not contain one single state- |, ambition, and a down-looking jealousy. They take from us our sim- 
the world, to be led and mis' y a party of individuals—who dog- || ment which, according to our present knowledge of the world, can | plicity and leave pretension in its place. Nor are the satanics who 
led matically dictated what idle theory was to be believed, and what || even be termed improbable.” **+#+* || first brought them into exercise, content even with this extended 
solid information was to be disbelieved. These brazen images Bruce © Bruce's great object in travelling to such remote countries had '| measure of human afliction. They bring with them a fearful and 
he 
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subtle demon whom they call science. Thisis the coldest monster of 
them all, and is the same, I am perfectly satisfied, whom the Ger- 
mans call Mephistopheles. He goes farther than all the rest, and 
the first lesson which he teaches us, is, that our grandmothers were 
all liars—that they have taught us falsehood and folly. That what 
they told of spirits walking beside us, is not true—that the little 
green-coated fairies are not in the hillside hollows—that the sun is 
no journeyer by day, and like a wearied traveller does not lie down 
at night in the far forests to repose—that the rainbow is not the 
sweet promise of mercy from the perpetual Sire—that the stars are 
not born with us, and have no control over our destinies—and, more 
than all, that the winds at dusk do not bring us sweet messages 
from the friends whom death has carried away into other countries. 
These beliefs, forming a sweet faith, and taught us by our fathers, 
this demon whom they call Science, irreverently denies. He would 
teach us other things, more congenial with the cold malignity of 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | 


BDITEO BY GEORGE P. NORRIS, THEODORE 8. FAY AND NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 








SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 1834. 

The next volume.— It is a proper, as well as a pleasant custom, 
for the conductors 0!’ public journals to hold what is familiarly 
called a confab with their friendly readers, at the, close of each re- 
turning year. Periodicals, like people, have their birth-days; and 
in both cases, there is much. good reason why. the anniversary 
should not be allowed to pass without.at least‘*Some show of cele- 
bration; if it be nothing more than an extra dish at dinner for the 
man, or a gentle.hint to subscribers touching the moral beauty of 
punctual remittances, in the matter of the paper. The editors of the 








that dark influence whose cruel agent he is. But though these les- || New-York Mirror have much cause for gratitude, in that a promi- 


sons have deceived and made wretched our people, they deceive not 
me! I will not hear to this demon—I will believe in our fathers, 
and I will not believe in these books. Ah, would that Marian Clifford 
were only of my way of thinking !” 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


BOOK TABLE. 


THE ATLANTIC CLUB-BOOK. 











We found upon our book-table, some two weeks ago, a pair of | 
volumes beautifully printed, elegantly bound, and in all respects 
presenting an aspect of singular attraction. A glance at the back | 
made us cognizant of their title: ‘The Atlantic Club-Book ;” we 
then looked at the table of contents, running our eye merely down | 
the list of names—they were all familiar to our mind and memory: 
Paulding, Halleck, Willis, Fay, Wetmore, Miss Kemble, Morris— | 
there we paused ; how in the name of wonder our contributors had 





nent topic of their annual communications with their readers, has 
been for many years, and still is, an acknowledgement of continued 
and increasing prosperity. Our circulation still increases; the aug- 
mentation of our subscription list has been for several years past 
regular and permanent; and we have no longer any reason to doubt 


|| the endurance of our journal, to whose establishment we "have so 


long devoted our time, our labour, and our anxieties, through a period 
perhaps far beyond the moment which shall put an end to those 
labours and those cares for ever. 

We are well aware that to make promises, although by no means 
a difficult, is sometimes not a very profitable task, either to giver or 
receiver; but we hold ourselves entitled to claim something from 
our readers, on the score of having kept our promises in former 
years; and we trust, therefore, to be both forgiven and believed, 
when speaking of those which are to come, and the better to sup- 
port our expectations of indulgence, we shall be very brief. In the 
first place, then, we promise that as in the past, so in the coming 
volume, there shall be no relaxation of effort to deserve the favour 
of our countrymen; as our means increase, so increase our zeal and 
spirit; encouragement is the offspring of success. Our arrange- 





been so gathered together, was in itself a sufficient theme for spe- | 
culation; but to find our humble self, too, thus included in the same 
rank with the gifted and the praised—we were lost in mingled sur- | 
prise, delight, and trepidation. We turned with feverish haste to | 
the first articlein the volume, and we knew it well, for once it graced | 
the pages of this journal ; to the next—the same; another, and ano- | 
ther, and yet, again, another; all wore the familiar look of old and | 
valued friends. ‘The Atlantic Club-Book” was a selection of the 
choicest pieces from the Mirror for the last three or four years; | 
choicest, our native modesty requires us to say, with three excep- | 
tions; but who was the compiler? We put the question to the | 
publishers, Harper and Brothers; they pleaded, as their right to | 
withhold the information, professional honour an¢ delicacy ; and we | 
were fain to rest satisfied with the compliment, and hope that what | 
pleased so much when offered individually, at successive periods | 
of time, would not be left unnoticed and unblest with approbation | 
in their new and more enduring form of typographical existence. 





THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Te thirtieth number of this able periodical, with too many other 
works of interest and utility, has been lying upon our table for a | 
space of time which we are actually ashamed to specify. But it is | 
a truth, that until very recently, we have had time neither to read | 
nor to write of other publications than our own; and even now, the 
utmost we can accomplish is an exceedingly brief and hurried 
notice. In few words, then, we give it as our decided opinion that 
the present number of the “ Review,” is eminent even among its fel- 
lows, for ability, and the attractive quality of its contents. The 
articles are nine in number, of which we have carefully read four, 
and more slightly the others. The article on the Life of Hamilton, 
is long and admirable; and, we are happy to say, confirms our own 
expressed opinion of that valuable work. The paper on Italian 
Tragedy, is also a production of extreme interest; the notice of the 
Life and Writings of Robert C. Sands,’’ does ample justice to the 
mind and character of that bright star of American literature; and 
the review of Cox on Quakerism, is absolutely terrific in the pun- 
gency and the sweeping power of its criticism. 





TALES AND SKETCHES-——SUCH AS THEY ARE. 


These pleasing and successful volumes, also, we have but too 
long neglected. Yet the blame in this case lies not altogether with 
ourselves; we were promised a review, several weeks ago, by one 
very capable of doing justice to his undertaking, but whom we have 
unhappily found addicted to procrastination. At this late day it 
seems hardly probable that an extended notice of Colonel Stone’s 
agreeable Tales and Sketches will prove either very entertaining to | 
our readers, or serviceable to the work itself; it ie more than likely | 
that long before this number of our journal issues from the press, | 
the book in question will have been read and enjoyed by most of | 
those with whom our recommendation could have any influence. 
Nevertheless it shall not be withheld; the TaJes and Sketches have 
given us too much pleasure in the perusal, to be utterly neglected. | 
Briefly, then, we do recommend them honestly and heartily ; besides | 
their interest as mere narrations, there is a fine tone of American 
feeling running through them all, which reaches the heart at once; 
and in no other quarter, that we know of, will the reader find so | 
much antiquarian lore connected with and serving to illustrate the | 
early history of our country. | 








THE BACHELOR RECLAIMED.—FROM THE FRENCH. | 


ments for the ensuing year will not vary much from those of the 
last; our old and valued contributors still cling to us like brothers, 
and we have secured the aid of severa! whose doings have never 
yet graced our columns. Mr. Fay will remain in Europe, but Mr. 
Willis is expected to return in the course of the summer; and 
Mr. Cox will still favour us with an occassional missive. Our 
musical department will continue in the charge of the same able 
and accomplished gentleman, under whose superintendence it has 
so well flourished, and we have determined to increase the ap- 


propriations in that quarter. The four splendid steel engravings are 


all in the progress of execution, the first, THE PORTRAITS OF THE 
PRESIDENTS, from which so much is expected, being nearly ready; 
and the subjects have been determined for seven or eight of the 
highly finished wood-cuts with which we mean to adorn our pages 
in the course of the volume. We have bought a copious supply of 


|| new and beautiful type, which will make its first appearance in the 


initial number; and in various other particulars, every requisite 
measure has been taken to secure that pre-eminence in neatness 


|| and beauty of appearance, which, as our readers know, is with us 


so great a hobby. 
Our exchange list.—It is a great pity that we cannot always do 
precisely what we would; but, it is a fact, notwithstanding; and 
being a fact never hefore made known, we expect great honour for 
the discovery. But we have an unpleasant thing to do, and we 
must e’en come boldly to the task. Our exchange list has again 
swelled to such an extent as to be not only too expensive, but ac- 
tually burdensome. It makes a material difference in the labour of 
our mailing department. Now, it must be obvious that in the way 
of selection, or intelligence, we can make no use whatever of nine- 
tenths of our exchange papers; they are to us nothing better than 
waste-paper, although full of excellent matter for their readers. We 
have nothing to do with politics ; and our supplies of original articles 
upon all manner of subjects, are so copious, that it is very seldom, 
indeed, we have occasion to take any thing from another periodical 
of any description. This being the case, it follows clearly that with 
us the ordinary inducements to an extensive exchange are totally 
wanting, and yet ours is one of the largest in the country; we are 
constantly receiving applications to exchange, and we hate torefuse. 
But necessity has no law ; and we must retrench. There are some 
papers in various parts of the country, and those not a few, from 
which we have experienced such uniform kindness and courtesy, 





may; and it goes sadly against our feelings to doit with the others. 
We have thought of a plan by which our purpose can be gained, at 


to exchange with a great number of those now on our list, in alternate 
years. This is really the best we can do for our distant friends; we 
should be glad to continue the full exchange with all, but it costs 
too much, both in money and labour. We must therefore respect- 
fully request such of our exchanging brethren, as do not receive the 
first number of the next volume, to understand that with them the 
exchange is suspended for a year; at the close of the volume, they 
will, in turn, be punctually attended to. 





The new prospectus.—We really feel the necessity of apologizing 
for claiming so large a share of attention to personal matters in this 
number; but the close of a volume is an important era to the editor 
of a periodical, and as it happens but once a year, we hope to be 
forgiven, even in saying a few, a very few “more last words.” Ac- 
cording to custom, we have issued a new prospectus; this, we are 
anxious to have widely circulated; and we beg our contemporaries, 
far and near, to understand that the last paragraph, headed “ Ex- 





The translator in his preface gives the reader to understand that 
his first introduction to this work was in ‘‘a day of sickness,” when | 
looking for something to beguile the tedious hours, this, among a | 
mass of similar books, was the only one that so fixed his attention | 
as to peruse it to the end.” The excuse is valid, and for the sake | 


of Mr. Flint’s reputation, we are glad that he has offered it. Per- 
haps our readers will infer from this, that we have no very exalted | 


opinion of the “ Bachelor Reclaimed ;” and they will infer right. The | 


translation is executed with much neatness, and, we have no doubt, 
sufficient accuracy; but we must acknowledge that were we dis- 


change list,” is not intended to apply in the least, to those among 
| them, to whom we send the prospectus for publication. With 
every journal in which the prospectus appears, the exchange will, of 
course, be continued in all its integrity. That none may be over- 
looked, in making out the new list, we must ask the favour of those 
who copy the advertisement, to forward to us a paper containing it, 
marked so as to ensure observation. 


Agents —When Solomon, (if it were he,) asserted that money 
was the root of all evil, he must have had reference, in some respect, 








posed so to employ our knowledge of the Galiic tongue, we should 
endeavour, at least, to find something better worth the trouble. 





to the vexations and difficulties of its attainment. How it may be 
in other professions, we cannot say, having devoted the best part 


f our life to the management of the Mirror; but in the business of 
publishing periodicals, we are perfectly cognizant of the fact, that 
there is no getting on without money. Therefore, to come at once 
to the point in hand—“ rem acu tetigere,” as Don Quixote would 
say—-we hope and entreat, that our agents, all over the world, will 
be prompt, punctual, and active in their collections and remittances. 





A good neighbour.—-We have seen and read many dissertations 
upon various forms of human excellence: as for example, upon the 
characteristics of a good man, a good husband, a gentleman, a good 


tered any attempt at the particular definition of a good neighbour. 
Considering this a desideratum, we shall proceed to throw together 
a few hints; not by any means presenting them as the complete 
“cat’log” of neighbourly perfections, but simply as “ memoires 
pour servir,” as the French say, in the production of such an im- 
portant and meritorious work. A good neighbour, then, is one who 
never suffers his servant to sweep his rubbish upon your share of 
the side-walk; who always clears away something more than hie 
fair allowance of snow in the winter; who asks you to all his din- 
ners, and never borrows your newspaper; who whips his boys, if 
they climb to the top of the fence, and look over into your yard ; 
who puts his dogs out to board in the country; who never calls 
upon you, or expects you to call upon him, without a particular in- 
vitation; who ‘sends in your marketing promptly, whenever the 
| butcher leaves it at his door by mistake; who does not allow lively 
music, or other improper noises, on Sunday nights; who only 
bows civilly, when you meet, either at other people’s houses or in 
the street; who makes the cartmen ‘‘dump” his wood in front of 
his own door; and does not keep a parrot. 








Characteristic.—It is often amusing, and sometimes provoking, 
to notice the trash which the majority of biographers will cram into 
their pages; stuff that cannot by any possibility be either entertain- 
ing or profitable to the reader. For example: in turning over the 
pages of a bulky memoir of Henry Salt, Esq., F. R. S. the African 
traveller, lately published in London, we encountered the following 





anecdote, which, the biographer says, “‘is ioo characteristic to be 
omitted.”” The circumstance took place, it appears, when Salt was 
a little boy of seven or eight years of age. ‘‘When he and an elder 
brother were called in to attend the dessert after dinner, his father 
would sometimes divide the lobe of an orange between them; but 
on one occasion, to their great dismay, he shared a raisin in the 
same manner. The elder boy despatched his half at once, but 
Henry very indignantly asked if that was all he was to have; ‘cer- 
tainly,’ said his father; ‘then, sir,’ replied the child, sulkily, ‘J 
sha’n't choose none ;’ and threw back his portion on the table.’” Now 
what, in the name of stupidity, is the “characteristic” of this silly 
and childish anecdote? Was Master Salt the first little boy in the 
world that ever took it into his head to be indignant because his al- 
lowance of “ bon-bon”’ was too limited, in his apprehension? And 
was there ever a brat, who would not refuse what he might have, 
by way of spiting his tyrants for not giving him more? Really, for 
all we can see, the only remarkable point in the tale is, that no 
mention is made of the boxed ears which.the urchin deserved, at 
least, for his contumacy. 





Ri-hard Lander.—The rumour of this traveller’s murder by the 
natives, somewhere in the interior of Africa, is unhappily confirmed. 
At first, it came so vaguely, that we felt almost comfortable in the 
assurance that it was only rumour; but there seems to be no room 
left for hope. Including Colonel Campbell, and Lieutenant Stock- 
ton, upon whom in succession the command of the expedition under 
Major Peddie devolved, after the death of that officer, and Dr. Oud- 
ney and Mr. Toole, Richard Lander is the twentieth. traveller in 
Africa, employed by the English government, and the English “ Afri- 
can Association,’”’ who has perished in the prosecution of his under- 
taking. Bruce, Caillé the Frenchman, and Jobn Lander, Captain 
Riley and Adams, the Americans, Major Lyon and Captain Gray, 
Englishmen, are, we believe, the only travellers in Africa, to whom 
that dreadful continent has not sooner or later proved a grave. 








that we shall never think of “docking them off,” come what come || 


perhapsless inconvenience to those who are affected by it ; and thatis, || 





The Fourth of July.—Before the date of our next publication, 
| the fifty-eighth anniversary of our national independence will have 
| been celebrated; and, if we may judge from present indications, 
| with more than usual splendour. We could almost wish that the 
| fourth of July and the birthday of Washington should be the only 
| days of national jubilee among us. The events which we com- 
| memorate at these recurring periods were so vast, so glorious, and 
| so important in their influence upon our existence and our destinies, 
| that they ought to stand alone, distinguished from every other por- 
| tion of the year, not merely by superior observances, but by de- 
| monstrations of glad and respectful remembrance, totally distinet 
| in character from every other form of national rejoicing. 





| TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

| GenrLtemen—Imagine an amiable young man, the only hope and 
| support of his orphan sisters—see him reclined on a dying bed, ina 
repose which they watch with an agony of anxiety, as all their hope 
of his living through the night depends on its undisturbed con- 
tinuance. Hark! a thundering noise at the door! What can it mean 
at this time of night? for it is past two o’clock. See! the sufferer 
starts and lifts his languid head—again it is heard—and again. One 
of the sisters goes to the window and looks out, and sees two or 
three young men! Men!—beasts—fiends. They demand admit- 
tance; they attempt to force the door—they address her in language 
the most horrid to woman’s ear! Indignant, the dying man now 
springs from his bed—in vain his sisters entreat him—he totters 
towards the window—he exclaims, “I have never wished harm to 
man or beast, but for these, in the name of God, I curse them, with 
the curse of a dying man.”’ He approaches the window, but he cannot 
reach it—he falls—he groans—he dies—just God avenge him! 

Imagine all this! Itisnoimagination. The writer of this speake 
from personal knowledge. Oh, for words of fire! 

Gentlemen, you are eloquent; you have eloquent correspondents; 
will not you, will not they—lend the influence of talent to hold up 
to execration those detestable and contemptible wretches who 
wander the streets at night, to disturb the repose of the weary, the 
last moments of the dying, and to insult and terrify defenceless 
woman, whom all that pretend to the name of man, should think it 
their duty to protect? We have laws, but they are set at defiance— 








citizen, a good fellow, etc. etc.; but hitherto we have never encoun 


publie feeling can find a remedy. «. 
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CONTENTS OF VOLUME ELEVEN. 









Pnis ¥elume is entbellished with five beautiful engravings on steel, one wooed cut, axid fifty-one pieces of popular music. 
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149, 154, 166, 
Musical Garland 
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Musical Note—(biliet-dux) 
Medals, a series of 
Miscellany, Varieties, Scraps, &c. 8, 16, 24, 32, 
40, : 48, 56, 64, 72, 80, 83, 88, 91, 96, 99, 104, 
112, 120, 123, 128, 136, 144, 151, 152, 160, 
168, 176, 179, 184, 187, 192, 195, 197, 200, 
“203, 208, 224, 232, 239, 240, 248, 256, 264, 
271, 272, 291, 296, 304, 312, 320, 322, 343, 
314, 346, 347, 360, 375, 376, 381, 392, 408. 
Military Academy, West Point...... 23, 79, 110,334 
Mozart, the musician '29, 110, 134 || 
Miss Mitfords—way to make American... 31) 
Money- making... ° 39 
Minerva, protectress ‘of women... 45 
Man of the world, gleanings from.. 
Mineral waters, hints to drinkers. 
Mineral water, analysis of.. 
Medical Information 
Memnon, or human wisdom......... 
Magnetism, important discoveries in 
Magnetism terrestrial, Dr. Metcalf’s theory... 
Merry, anecdote of. 
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Mazeppa, the drama of. 
MacadainizingBroad Way. ......esseseeeeeeeeees 127 | 
Milkmaid, the patriotic......... 55 || 
Mythology, illustrations of........ 160, ‘168, 176, 184 
Masquerade—mysterious Turk 164 
Mess-chest, a nautical tale 
Mysterious stranger, or the bravo... ..217, 225, 233 
Moors, filial affection of 219 
Mirth and laughter.,..........0scecececsesecsees 231 
My mother’s grave 270 
Mothers of Washington and Byron 
Matthews, not at home 
Munster assizes, trial at.. oes 
Minute book, see F'ay’s letters. 
Manual labour in schools 
Manly, the actor 
Moon, journal of a late traveller to the.. 
Musical Kite, Chinese 
Memoirs of a sensitive man about town, 78, 85, 
97, 125, 133, 148, 157, 165, 196, 260, 268, 
285, 317, 324, 349, 380, 390. 
Nose, letter from an indignant one 
Newspapers 
New science, chances, &c 
New Orleans, a letter from... 
New-York, by Col. Hamilton... 
New-York, view of from Brooklyn Heights, 
with a plate 3 
Novice, or the convent demon 
Novel reading 
Novels, a word in favour of... 
Nocturnal visit 
N no he ie a true story 
Napo! 
Niegare "Fails my first visit to.. eaters 
Names, philosophy of.........+.0+..00. edinatings 
Nobleman and fisherman 
Neal, John—memoir of, in letters from the 
East, 69, 76, 84. = 100, 109, 117. 
Old English authors... 87, 88 | 
Obliging, manner a.) nde bacinestdapeeees 
Pm effect of on the organ of language. 
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Oh, hush ! the celebrated opera 
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Oratorio, the creation 
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|| Swearers, profane 
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'| Soldier’s Return 
|| Steeple chase, my first 
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Polarity of the needle... et checsere ncecee 
Politeness, from the a tc At itl 
Politeness to females 
Prophecy, an outline sketch 
Prophecy, or the last hour..........cecseeeseees 140 | 
Pine mountain house 65 | 
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w~ Doolittle, see Memoirs ofa Sensitive 

lan. 
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Portuguese superstitions 147, 283 | 
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Scenes in a court of justice........scceseeees 


|| Sisters, be affectionate, an 
|| Syracuse women 


fecting story 


|| Stonington, bombardment of... 
'| Summary justice.. 


Spring, the spring .. oe eceseseccecocosoesosescess 

. 341 
Silent WOMAN........eeeeseeersersesseees eeesees 346 | 
Shelly, anecdote na eishinatiecntbcadaas eesece 
Shark, a thrilling story.. peow 

Sarah Smith, memoir of. 

|| Teeth, hints to preserve them 

O | ‘Temperance societies, origin of 

Temperance.. 


|| Travels, Hoffinan’s Western Tour. 
| Travelling Sketches, 4, 15, = 29, 31, 34, 44. 


45, 50, 55, 59, 63, "65, 73, 7 





| Tammany society, its origin 
7" Theatricals, private.... 


32 || Turkish marria 
39 || Thin gentleman.... 


39 || Tea-drinking 
7 || Tea- 


47 | Tediowsness, 1 lawyer’s brief against... 
| Termagency 


|| University, the New-York. 
51 || Usefulness, the 00 Sia MOULO... rsecrerees ° 


60 || Virgil, ON DOR anol i 


'| Western Tour, Hoffman’s 
|| Willis’s letters—See First Impressions. 


|| Washington Monument.. 
Washington Institute...........+++ 


7 || Water, 


14 || Wrecker f Raccoon Beach......... 


5 || Webster’s orthography 
|| Werner, Martin 


5 | | Address for ee 's benefit. . 


28 Bloody run. 


182 | Croaker & Co., to 
te z || Care, stanzas on 


|| Captain Brown 


|| Creole’s lament 
>? || Come, wreath around my brow..... 


Hl Dwvarl’s Gt0ty..cccccccocccocccoecececccesce escce 


|| Exile—his country is fallen,.... 
1 || Friendship 


|| From thy soft nites villow.. 


Theatres, the rival.....cccscccscctssersscocseeces 182 
Theatre, see Drama. - * 

‘Tragedy, directions to make one........... +++. . 287 
Transplanting trees, —- oaciad Gieeqvoceces -- 143 
Turk, the mysterious....,.. 


ee erseerne 
eee 


Talent and conduct. =e SF ieiuiee oe eee 


party, Boston.. 

Tropics, a day betweeii them .. 
Toilet of a woman of ton,...... 
Theory and practice 


To be continued .. 


Utilitopia........ 
be Schaick Gosen, biography of.. 

Vine-dressers’ festival were ccs ceccce encase 123 
Valentine’s day... reneccsconstcess SOD 
Village gossip, the.. 

Varieties, scraps, anecdotes, &c., original and 

selected, 8, 16, 24, 32, 40, 48, 64, 72, 80, 83, 

88, 91, 96, 99, 123, 128, 136, 144, 152, 160, 

168, 176, 179, 184, 187, 195, 197, 200, 203, 

208, 219, 224, 232, 239, 240, 264, 271, 272; 

296, 304, 343, 344, 347, 352, 360, 368, 376, 

384, 392, 400, 408. 


salina 
West Point Military Academy.....23, 79, 110,334 
224 


Washington, anecdotes of.... ........ 
Washington’s rules of wah 


Washington City, peep at 
_ and wholesome... 


4 and Mrs., 75, 34, 102, 263, 318, 


Wend 
W358" 39 





Wives, remarks and advice to. 
Wife, how to make a ows one miserable 
Wife, a literary one.. - 

Weber, the musician.. os 
Weir, the painter. .......s0+essseessseerseeees ee 
| Wilkie, the artist, anecdote of....... ove 
Wall-street church 


hts on its closing... 


Year, thou 
agogues and Dutch dameels... 


Yankee 





An appeal 
— to Elizabeth... .........s00. eesccesece 


9 | Andre, GRAND OF. .c ccercrecccscocscecscecocones 
| Annette, ma belle, the die is cast 

| A charming girl like mine 

| Ah! here’s a lock like gossamer. 

Black Hawk, address to 

Broken flower. ; 

| Broken DORA. cccoqccesccccvesooccncseccccsess geve 

| Bridal letter... subesecieseeseetneeereetnnan 
| Blind, fair for the.. jeocstedensbececmsecosseoones « 
Bridal, the 


7 || 


| ae pm. lines | to the... 
eech trees... ‘8 
| Bath. day, written in a foreign “isle. 
|| Blue devils, to the prince of. 


| Charade, an original one | 
Charade, solution Of........:+sssereseceseseeeee 104 | 
131 | 
. 136) 


. 240) 


Connecticut, etymology of.. 
Clinton’s ae. 
Children’s ball... 

Cheer thee, mourner.. ee 


Chatelard to Queen Mary.... 
Charms of wealth 


Destiny, a dialogue 


+ same cen or the billet-doux 

Down! down, tormenting demon !,....... wesee 

Death of the first-born.......... Giesnstatieeeens 403 

Eve and two of her eetietteennente navedl esececes 

|| Enchanted cup ; eeces 
ilogue, tap patel ten ee ereecreccccces eeveccees 

Ehesteth, lines to ~— 


Farewell, sweet girl... 


7|| Knight from Palestine............ asthenia: Te 
Katharine of Arragon............. sdecen éeugaeee 

Ps Miss Kemble.. 

Queen Elizabeth... 


Fairy’s funeral..:.... 
Gi 
Glove, t 


eeee ee 406 
r, the—from Anawnen.. vanced ccsede mee 
from the German........, . . 213 
Go, when the smile inane tec evereeessedeeee 400 


64 Harp—lines to my 
97 Ha 


rp—the harp that I strun 
Here’s health to the .— i esis 
Hudson, vision of the. re 


I dare not sound my harp Ccrevecseeuettedenss 


297 || Infidelity, atheists, &c........ 


Interce; 

I love ay lwo 

I stole a dream 

If slumber, sweet Lisena.. 


‘|| Pve thought o} of thee........ 4 catenins ‘ 


PRIMES UU ccensnaghsonthesmenssscte Séeees 259 
Jew merchant and his daughter. eetotnes skeses 212 
Keene, the minstrel of Erin........ 80 


Lament, b' 
Lament o 


Love never sleeps... 

Little voyagers. . 

Lunar tete-a-tete. 

Life, spirit of... 

Letter written at sea.. 

Lock of Hair, to a.. 

Martyr of Scio......+..++. 

RRR VOR oo nce ccactsinanpervonensuiacdion 
Marriage Guest......csscceserrseereeececses 
I ctiansen conterieceerastatelintes . 


~d pretty birds 


My reasons for loving her......... 
y first gift 

My very particular a 

My mother’s grave... 

My pretty Kate 

Mother, 

Moon, the new... 


. Mermaid, on a. 


11 | Miniature, lines suggested _ | nee ° 


Miniature, the... eunseqsenunewetbebind 
Murdered Czar, ‘the... sthbwens 

Macbeth—a solemn warning. 

Musician’s bride 


p || Napoleonis Mors 


New-vear’s address 

New-York, from Brooklyn a peoese wecceed 329 
Oh, that I were a sailor-boy... 

Oh, let us not with coldness part. 


|| Origin of love 

|| Passion Flower. . sco ccneeceoeesee 
|| Pleasant Thoughts... eereeceee 
|| Prairies, the.. iesnenne 

|| Proposal, the.. 


Poetical epistle, to a lady in Detroit 
Poetical answer to the same.. wenines 
Poet's bride, the. 


|| Rival theatres... conorepoeneesnnbcoses 
|| Reputation, hard to regain... 
|| Return home 


Reciprocal affection..........0++.++. 


|| Sympathy 


Spring is coming 
Stanzas—thy ~~ of dreams.. 
Stanzas—to Clara 


305 || Say, dearest, canst thou trust me 
|| Shepherd’s song........ Seembeteetansentesstnass 


Shepherd's resolution 
She said she never would forgive 


|| Shakspeare’s birth place—epigrams, 


Shadows and meeemscne: 
Serenades. . eee 

Spanish fable... 

Sweets of love.. 

Stageman’s horn. 

Susanna, Susan, Susy, Suky, Sue 


|| Slumber, a Indy. 
288 || Sister, to my .. 
|| Thinks I to apéall prey 


Think on me, when morn’s first beam 

Wie GARR. cccccccoccecconceescocesconcce onesies 
The first time I met thee 

The Tagus, and King Roderick 

The dew-drop that sleeps in the lily 


238 || Thou art beautiful, young lady...............0+ 109 


Thou little star.. gacce 
Tight lacing, the destroyer. 

Those eyes have such vol 

This world’s not all a fleeting aan 
They say, sweet one 

There’s a shrine in her heart 
There be none of beauty’s daughters.......... 408 
There’s magic in that little song 
*T was when thy years were tender....... eevee 





6 || Vision of the Hudson............ noaneeniaritiens: 


Wind spirit, come............seeesesereeeseeeres 120 





Farewell to Theodore Fay 
Forget me Mot... ....+1+eseeesseeseeecrecseees ee 


Flow on, the sweet and silent stream 

Fluctuation of the stocks 

Fall of man—its moral MORSE enone 272 

Factory girl’s complaint... anne ae 
387 


| While hope, dearest Anna 


184 
Winter.. we 

Wile’s song, ‘the. 

We met in life’s } youne ae 

Woman.. 
Yo! heme. 
Young mother, lines to a...... 











Florence Gray... i i A 


Zephyrs, song Of the.......esweeseererereees 








i 


